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PREFACE 



The university is considered the breeding ground for future leaders and 
high-level manpower persorinel for the various sectors of national development. 
However, it is not certain whether a proper mechanism has hitherto existed which 
effectively coordinates the supply and demand for the various categories of univer- 
sity graduates with the various sectors of national development. It is also not certain 
whether the university system has been responsive to the manpower requirements 
projected by manpower planning agencies. In the Southeast Asian countries what 
usually happens is that the university and the development agencies oftentimes 
work independently of each other. To utilize resources more effectively for national 
development, the university and the developmeht agencies must work closely toge- 
ther with coordinated efforts and the university must be brought into the national 
development efforts. 

As national development progresses, the need for such a cooperation Is even 
more urgent, since the demand for high-level manpower intensifies. The univer- 
sities should be in the position to know the various branches of the sciences, the 
professions and other disciplines in which personnel are in demand, and therefore 
plan the size, the enrolment of each discipline, and the curriculum development 
according to the needs of the changing society. The economies of most Southeast 
Asian countries are. however, still at an early stage of development and the demand 
for university graduates is increasing. Thus, whilst most of the university graduates 
are being at)sorbed by government agencies, including public corporations and 
oftentimes without due regard to their academic background, there remains a large 
residue of university graduates who form the unemployed and underemployed. This 
problem will increase with time in the absence of a mechanism to correlate univer- 
sity enrolment with national development needs, especially as business and public 
organizations seek individuals with specific skills and training. 

As all countries in Southeast Asia are committed to development, it is essen- 
tial that a bridge —an institutionalized one if it is deemed necessary — between the 
university and the development agencies be created. In fact the university should 
be accepted as an integral part of development resources, functioning as a breed- 
^g~groand-tormuch-needed~hTgh-reVerma7fpow^ personnel on 

tx)th sides of the bridge should therefore have a common platform and objective to 
work from, and they must be constantly in close contact and be 'ully aware of each 
other's needs. 

In contemplating further this aspect of a closer and more effective cooperation 
between the university and national development agencies in Southeast Asian 
countries, particularly in connection with the role of the university as a breeding 
ground for high-level manpower needs for national developnrwnt. the Regional Insti- 
tute of Higher Education and Development had the privilege of being in a position to 
J?-9Py5_[)? ,®.^.9?!!?i?9P 9 n !P!?vel opfne rit S ^^^^^ teg ies and Manppwe r Nee ds :.. The Besz 
ponse of Southeast Asian Universities'r whereby knowledgeable authorities repre- 
senting the national development agencies, and scholars representing the univer- 
sity communities from RIHED member countries, as well as from other regional and 
international agencies, could bring their experience and insights into this problem. 

The workshop was held in Vientiane. Laos from 15 to 17 December 1974. 
Thirty-nine participants from eigtit Southeast Asian countries, viz. Cambodia. Indo- 
nesia. Laos. Malaysia, Singapore. South Vietnam. Thailand, and the Philippines as 
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viii 



well as representatives from Hong Kong, Asian Institute of Technology (AIT), Inter- 
national Council for Educational Development (ICED), Institute of International 
Education (HE). International Development Research Centre (IDRC) were present in 
Vientiane. Laos for these deliberations. 

This report of>the proceedin^'^ of the workshop comprises papers written or 
presented in the workshop. The discussions in the sessions are summarized in Part 
IV. Due to tack of space, some of the papers presented in the workshop are not 
published in this report. 



January 1976 . Muhammadi 



i 
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WELCOMING ADDRESS BY DR. AMNUAY TAPINGKAE 
DIRECTOR, RIHED 

• -J 

On behalf of the Regional Institute of Higher Education and Development, may 
I extend my warmest welcome and appreciation to you for your presence at the i 
opening ceremony of the Regional Workshop on 'Development Strategies and Man- 
power Needs: The Response of Southeast Asian Universities'. RIHED, which is an ' 
inter-governmental organization in the Southeast Asian region, was established to 
stimulate and facilitate cooperation among universities and governments of the 
countries of Southeast Asia, and to enhance the contributions of higher education to 
the social and economic development of the countries in the region and of the \ 
region as a whole. To achieve such objectives. RIHED. among many other activities I 
and programmes, sponsors workshops and seminars, both on the national and * 
regional levels. In bringing together scriolars, administrators, and government offi- y 
cials in agencies responsible for decisions affecting higher education development. \ 
it is our hope that meaningful exchange of ideas on problems of development will \ 
take place. It is in the spirit of cooperation and promotion of better understanding \ 
that this workshop is organized. I 

In the past four years. RIHED has convened regional workshops in Singapore, 
Malaysia, and Thailand, and has sponsored national seminars in Cambodia, Thai- 
land, Malaysia, Vietnam, Laos, and Indonesia, This workshop is the first regional 
gathering to be held in Laos, 

The university has a primary mission of educating able students beyond the 
secondary level to become future leaders of the country as well as to become res- 
ponsible and responsive citizens. The university teaches the arts and sciences to 
those who must prepare themselves tor responsible positions. In addition to acade- 
mic training, the university Is also a centre for nurturing social and cultural growth. 
Apartfrom this primary mission, the university tpustmeet new challenges of this day 
and age. One of the challenges is in terms of university responses to the develop- 
ment needs of the country. All the countries of Southeast Asia must utilize their 
limited resourcec for development. The university is one of the most important 
resources which can contribute to national development. One of these contributions 
"1s"'the~ma"nne'r"^n~whTch~thenJn1ve^ manpower require- 

ments, and its response to these needs. 

As all the countries In Southeast Asia are committed to development, it is 
essential that a bridge between the university and the development agencies be 
created. In fact the university should be accepted as an integral part of the develop-, 
ment resources, functioning as a breeding ground for much needed high-level man- 
power. Decision-makers and personnel on both sides of the bridge should have 
common objectives to work for. and they must be in constant close contact with 
each other and be fully aware of each others needs. It is encouraging to learn that 
some RIHED member countries have already taken steps to establish such a vital 
link. 

To promote a closer and more effective cooperation between the university 
and national development agencies in Southeast Asian countries, the Regional 
Institute of Higher Education and Development takes this opportunity to convene a 

Workshop on Development Strategpr^ and Manpower Needs and the Responses of ^ 

the University, 
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The workshop, which will convene the first session this afternoon, will focus on 
three mam issues, namely: development strategies and high-level manpower 
requirements in member countries; the responses of the Southeast Asian univer- 
sities to these requirements; and the employment of university graduates. These 
three areas of concern will be dealt with in five discussion sessions, ii is hoped that 
delegates from member countries and participants will learn of levelopment strate- 
gies, especially in relation to high-level manpower requirements in member coun- 
tries, discuss the acMal and potential contributions of the university communities as 
delivery systenrs, and pay attention to the employment of university graduates. 
These deliberations will hopefully bring insights into these problems. The workshop 
, wiiLidevote its final session to the preparation of recomnr^endatlons which might 
infttrefice policy decisions and implementations. 

The Regional Institute of Higher Education and Development is grateful to the 
Ministry of Education. Fine Arts, Youth and Spc'^is of Laos for hosting this regional 
workshop. RIHED has received much cooperati^^ii from the officials of the f^/linistry in 
the preparations for this workshop. I wish to thank the f^inistry of Planning and 
Cooperation and the Institute of Law and Administration for making available physi- 
cal facilities for this regional meeting. 

On behalf of the Institute. I wish to take this opportunity to express my sincere 
gratitude and appreciation to Mr. Raja Roy Singh. Director of the UNESCO Regional 
Office for Education m Asia, for making available a partial support for this regional 
workshop. UNESCO was instrumental in the formulation of the philosophy which led 
to the establishment of the Regional Institute of Higher Education and Development, 
and has been one of the most active supporters of the Institute's piogrammes and 
activities. A partnership such as tl s enables RIHED to achieve global perspective 
which IS vital to Its existence and mission. 

The Regional Institute of Higher Education and Development and ^11 partici- 
pants of this workshop are honoured by the presence of His Excellency Leuam I nsi- 
sienmay. Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Education. Fine Arts. Youth and 
Sports, at this official opening of the workshop today. I feel highly honoured to call 
upon His Excellency, the Deputy Prime Mim&'ar and Minister of Educatiori. Fine 
Arts. Youth and Sports nCw to deliver his opening address for this regional meeting. 




OPENING ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY LEUAM INSISIENMAY 
DEPUTY PRIME MINISTER AND MINISTER OF EDUCATION, 
FINE ARTS, YOUTH AND SPORTS OF LAOS 



First of all. on behalf of the Provisional Coalition Government and on behalf 
of the Ministry of Education of Laos, let me say how honoured we are to have 
been given the opportunity to host the annual workshop convened by the 
Regional Institute of Higher Education and Development, On this occasion allow 
me to extend our warmest welcome to all participants. 

This RIHED annual workshop will not only profit member countries, as it 
always does, but it also falls on a period of time when the Lao Ministry of Educa- 
tion is considering and planning the creation of more institutions of hioher educa- 
tion to cope wi!h the social and economic development of the country. 

The Kingdom of Laos has just stepped out of a lengthy war. She entered 
into a new era the very day the Provisional Coalition Government was formed. 
The Lao people strongly believe that this new era will bring about peace and 
understanding among the people themselves. Being in charge of education. I 
want the newly created university to take part in the fulfilment of peace, indepen- 
dence, neutrality and democracy, and contribute to the well-being of the people. 

I acknowledge with thanks the fact that RIHED had provided the Ministry of 
Education with funds to convene a national seminar during which our teachers 
had the opportunity to look into the resolutions adopted by RIHED, and to sort out 
those they felt they can either implement or adapt to their convenience. Accord- 
ing to the report I have received, the seminar had been satisfying and success- 
ful. Besides this RIHED also gives assistance in matters of research grants and 
provides a clearing house system available to interested scholars. This facility is 
very useful, especially for a country like ours which is still very short of appro- 
priate docunientation centres at research level. 

This being the first time that Laos has the privilege to host a RIHED regional 
workshop. I must apologize for any shortcomings that may have occurred in the 
-ppepapa4»o»^oMhe-~wOFk&hop-as-wel^-as-in-"taking-Gare"Of- the-partlcipantsr-Tbf: 
local organizing committee has tned its best to make you feel comfortable. 

As you may know already, higher education is not only a necessary com- 
ponent to any system of education, but it is also one of the most important assets 
of our country. It is true that at the university level, education is mostly involved 
in research in different disciplines, programming, and training of high-level man- 
power. Higher education is the centre for the propagation of cultures, the centre 
of creativeness. the maker of outstanding. nationals on whom depends the*future 
of the nation in the fields of sciences, economics, and culture. Furthermore, it is 
through higher education that the results of research works are transmitt ed to 
primary arid se'cbndary e^gcatlbn. ' 

The few remarks I just made show the importance of higher education in the 
development of a country. Therefore, it is essential that higher education. should 
embody the needs of the nation, keep up with progress while bearing in mind the 
exact situation so as to be rooted in it. This is why the main objective of higher 
education is not only to train high-level men and women, but also to instil into 




these men and women a sharp awareness of national problems, a love for their 
fellow-countrymen and their country, confidence In the country's future as well as 
the ability to make sacrifices in favour of common interest. 

Based on these reasons and on the fact that sending students to be trained 
abroad is not only a very expensive process but that it does not always meet our 
needs, the Government of Laos has decided to set up a national university and is 
gradually cutting down the number of training scholarship abroad. 

I find the topic of the workshop most suitable for the present situation of our 
country. This is another reason why i shall take great interest in your delibe- 
rations. I now have the privilege to declare open the RIHED workshop on 
Development Strategies and Manpower Needs: The Response of the Southeast 
Asian Universities*. I thank you. 
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MANPOWER NEEDS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
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DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY AND MANPOWER NEEDS 

IN SINGAPORE 

Koh Watt Seng 



BACKGROUND 

Like many Asian countries, Singapore spent the postwar years of the 1950s 
an effort to achieve self-government and free herself from colonialism. 



The 1960s greeted Singapore with many problems. Politically she becar 
part of Malaysia m 1963. This was not to last. On August 9. 1965. Singapore w 
separated from Malaysia and became an independent sovereign state. It was s 
suffering from Indonesian confrontation which the late President Soekarno in't 
ted against the newly formed Malaysia. Communal riots had occurred in 1964. jc 
pardizing potifieal and social stability. Even as the government grappled with the 
problems. taik» d an impending British pull*out East of the Suez and frc 
Singapore laid bare the possibility of a serious unemployment problem. Can a ti 
island nation of 584.3 square kilometres (224 square miles) backed with over 
million people, devoid of nattonat resources survive in these hostile circu 
stances? The economic forecast in 1965 was indeed bleak. 



Despite these problems, the late 1960s and early 1970s proved to be the t 
velopment Decade* for Singapore. The political climate stabilized. Bureaucra 
was revamped. The backbone of the slum problem was snapped with a mass! 
slum clearance and re*housing scheme. Schools were built and officially opened 
an average rate of almost one per month to provide enough places I 
8chool*going children, A vigorous family planning campaign reduced the birth ri 
from an annual 3.5 per cent to less than 2 per cent. Singaporeans were constan 
advised to live harmoniously together as a multi-racial and multi-lingual natic 
They were called upon (o tighten their belts and dedicate themselves to the task 
nation building for national survival, The struggle was hard but it paid off. 

As Singapore entered the 1970s, she was able to take the year 1971 in t 
stride. 1971 w«& to see the final phase in the rundown of British forces, so it w 
anticipated with no little trepidation. Today, industries are burgeoning in a ni 
full'employment economy. Economic activity has been diversified. Instead of t 
heavy reliance on entrepot trading inherited from the colonial past, new directio 
are taken towards the strengthening of such sectors as manufacturing, tourls 
shipbuilding and shiprepairing. Over the period 1959 to 1972. the Gross Domestic P 
duct increased four times lo 317.322 million, the par capita income increased thr 
times to 813.410 value, added through manufacturing activities increased tan tim 
to SS1.717 million and foreign trade doubled to SSI 5.680 million. Today Singapori 
the third busiest port in (he world and the third largest oil refining centre after HousI 
and Amsterdam,. This foregoing background is necessary to provide the backdr 
against which Singapore's problems and development strategy can be discussec 
the correct perspective in connection with its high-ievel manpower needs . 

PfWSINTPROBUMt 

Looking back on her achievements. Singapore can hava cause to be proud 
her aehiavementa. Because of her limited land area, agr^based economic ( 
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veiopment is not possible except to the limited extent of marginally lessening de* 
pendence on imported food supplies. She has therefore launched an ambitious in* 
dustrialization programme to broaden her economic base. Entrepot trade and com- 
merce, on which the country s economy had traditionally depended for over 140 
years, could no longer generate sufficient national incorne fo support growing so* 
Cial requirements In this industrialization process she has the disadvantage of not 
having natural resources of her own. She also does not have an adequate popu* 
lation base to provide the market for all her products. In embarking on manufac* 
turing Singapore is aware of the vulnerability of double dependence on world mar* 
kets for supply of raw materials as well as the market for her finished products. In 
a world which is rapidly becoming more and more interlinked through complex 
inter-dependence. Singapore, with her limited land and lack of natural resources 
finds herself less able than others to cushion her economy from the vagaries of re- 
gional and world economics and politics. 

Two ma|or considerations weigh heavily in economic planning, namely popu- 
lation growth and the state of the world economy. 

The population problem, which is amongst the most crucial and urgent prob- 
lems facing the world today, is also of major concern to Singapore. She is about 
the most densely populated country in the world with a population density of 3.726 
persons per square kilometre, and the population continues to Increase, this 
growth being a function of natural increase, In 1973, the crude birth rate was 22.1 
live births per thousand population and the crude death rate was 5.5 deaths per 
thousand population, giving a rate of natural increase of 16.6 per thousand. 

The government is fully awaro of the fact that Singapore's further growth and 
development can be diminished or even negated by an ever increasing population. 
Unchecked population growth must mean massive demands for more schools, 
hospitals, social, recreational, and public health services. This will cause a heavy 
burden on the state and a dilution of standards. The quality of life will inevitably be 
adversely affected if there are too many people around resulting in overcrowding, 
noise, environmental pollution, and other forms of social pressure. 

Currently Singapore is aiming at a not reproduction rate of 1.0 or an averajje^ 
of 2 children per family by 1980 This will mean on annual fertility decline of about 5 
per cent from now onwards, This is going to be difficult since the fertility rate is al- 
ready low, Even if this target is achieved, because over half of its population is be- 
low 21 years. Singapore can achieve zero population growth only in 50 or 60 years 
time The ultimate population size then will bo more than twice its present size. 

The socond major problem arises from Singapore s being at the mercy of 
world economic trends The recent fuel crisis in particular has underlined the poet 
John Donne s words that no mon is an island unto himself. Man belongs to man. 
No man livo» (o himself or dies to himself alone It is the same with nations in this 
complex interdopondont world whore when one nation coughs and the others 
sneeze The current shortage of raw materials may toll for all humanity including 
Singaporo This m especially the case with Singapore, In her open economy, Infla- 
tion m importod through her imports of essential food and other materials. Re- 
coft'iion in other parts of the world has resulted m a drop m demand for her manu- 
factured qoo6% The oioctronicft and textile sectors have already been affected; at 
the samo time inflation and wago incroflsos tend to prifee her products out of com- 
petition Hor economic growth rate forecast of 15 per coni for 1974 cannot now bo 
nchiovorJ, the shortfall depending on how the developed countries m the West re- 
cover from their economic crises ^ 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY 

The problems facing Singapore, magnified by the limited physical and natural 
resources of the island, call for a certain kind of planning little met elsewhere. The 
openness of her economy requires greater discretion, imagination, and foresight 
on the part of her planners who have to contend with more complex imponderables 
than their counterparts In other countries. Except for manpower and latent talent 
therein they have less available resources to marshall thereto. They have also to 
contend with the rising expectations of the populace whose desires and aspira- 
tions have been whetted by the success and affluence of the recent levels. The op- 
tions open to Singapore are extremely limited. 

Ironically, while Singapore is concerned about the problem of population 
growth and is adopting all means possible to slow down the rate of growth, she 
^as, until recently, facing a labour shortage at all levels of economic production, 
from top level managetDent down to unskilled labour. The recession In recent 
times has somewhat relieved the pressure on labour supply to a limited extent, 
subject to delays In relocation of surplus labour. 

Economic development strategies have the following objectives: 

1 . Industrialization and diversification into manufacturing to broaden the eco- 
nomic base and to move away from traditional dependence on entrepot trade and 
:ommerce; 

2. Development of the internal infrastructure, e.g. communications and trans* 
oort facilities, public utilities, and industrial estates In support of Industrialization; 

3. Development of financial and technical services including Industrial 
financing, technical consultation, and economic research services: 

4. Expansion of the port facilities, development of tourism, and extension of 
financial and commercial facilities to enhance Invisible export earnings; 

5. Continuance of the growth of trade and commerce. 

In the initial stages of development, industrialization had aimed to attract 
labour-intensive export-orientated Industries which could absorb the large number 
of school-leavers entering the labour market each year, However, industrialization 
liad accelerated at such a pace that the employment pattern has been reversed. 
Singapore is now facing a labour shortage, particularly of skilled workers and tech- 
nicians, 

In the context of this labour shortage and a near full employment situation, a 
new strategy in industrial development Is being adopted. The emphasis is now on 
skill rather than labour content, with appropriate emphasis on the promotion of In-, 
rlustrles capable of stimulating technological growth and contributing to the de- 
/elopment of modern skills at all levels. With its strategic geographical location, 
political and economic stability, efficient infrastructure, and low-cost yet highly 
Productive and disciplined work force. Singapore sought to establish itself as the 
operational base for multi-national comoanies which cater to the global market. 
The government is actively promoting industries dealing in machine tools. Indus- 
trial machinery, petrochemicals, sophisticated electronic systems, medical and 
scientific instruments, dnd modern supporting industries producing tools and dios. 
various ty p«» of precision castings, forglngs and other parts and compono nts, as well 
as encouragmgexisting industries to upgrade thoirtechnologicatcontont. 
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To speed up the modernization process the Government is adopting a num* 
ber of new nr)easures designed to promote the desired industries. First the 
Government will participate in. up to 50 per cent of the equity of specialized sup- 
porting industries, those parent companies of which may not have enough capita) 
to set up branches in Singapore. The companies may eventually' buy back all or 
part of the Governments shares. The basis of granting tax incentives has also 
been revised — the mam criteria are capital investment (including training' cost) 
per worker, value added per worker and. more important, the ratio of technical per- 
sonnel and skilled workers to the total work force. Other incentives include export 
financing m the form of an export credit scheme and possibly export insurance, 
and generous Government subsidies for training skilled workers. 

MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT STRATEGIES 

In an economic situation which is at dynamic equilibrium, manpower at ail 
levels IS needed in a replacement role — to replace those who are no longer pro- 
ductive through death, retirement, resignation, emigration, and other causes. In 
the Singapore context, planned manpower development takes on added signi- 
ficance. Firstly, economic development is based on economic services and value 
added in manufacturing. The sort of economic activities planned are, in most 
cases, relatively new to Singapore, especially in the areas of manufacturing and 
provision of sophisticated financial, commercial, and technical services. Skills 
have to be developed or where they had existed before, they have to be. modern- 
ized or retrained for a more advanced role in a changed environment. Manpower 
development strategies being adopted are therefore necessarily encompassing all 
facets of society. 

At thf> primary and secondary school levels, theeduration system has been 
restructured to ensure that education not only serves its traditional purposes of 
catering to the development of the mental, physical, social, and spiritual aspects 
of the individual, but also provides opportunities for students to be prepared for 
careers later in life. Whereas previously students are given a six-year course in 
primary education at the end of which only those successful in the Primary School 
Leaving Examination proceed for further education at secondary level, while the 
unsuccessful ones drop out of the school system, the course has now been re- 
structured to enable the slow learners to take it over a seven-year period (the able 
ones can still complete their primary education in six years). Those who prove 
their ability for further education will proceed to secondary education, while those 
who have no aptitude for further academic training will be channelled Into voca- 
tional preparatory classes or into apprenticeship programmes. 

Even at the secondary school level, where they follow a common Initial 
two-year lower secondary education curriculum, all boys and approximately 50 per 
cent of the girls attend technical education programmes offered through central- 
ized workshops. At the end of the two years students may proceed to upper 
secondary education in liberal arts, science, technical, or commercial streams or 
they may branch off into vocational training to learn a skilled trade. 

At the vocational training institutes, provision is made for intakes of different 
levels of school leavers. Courses are offered to those who have completed pri- 
mary, lower secondary, or upper secondary education. These courses cover a 
variety of skill trades including metal machining, metal fabrication, motor vehicle 
mechanics, electrical and electronics, construction trades, manual and applied 
arts, including printing, and hotel catering trades. Courses leading to basic trade 
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certificates are conducted over one. two. or three years according to the age and 
prior academic training of the students. Provisions also exist for workers to ad- 
vance to higher levels of skil! via In-service and part-time courses. 

At the tertiary level, technical .training is provided In the three technical insti- 
tutes. Management and supervisory courses are offered through the National Pro- 
ductivity Board, the Supervisory and Management Training Association of 
Singapore, the University of Singapore Extra-Mural Studies Department, and 
Training-Within-lndustry programmes. In addition a number of other private 
commercial organizations also offer training in office skills, secretarial, and lower 
management functions. The universities are Involved in the training of tech- 
nologists, scientists and potential managers. 

In the Singapore context it Is not sufficient just to maintain the situation 
through training for repiacenent. Singapore's economy, as already noted. *is very 
sensitive to global economic fluctuations. Singapore must develop the skills of its 
people to the extent that they will be able to contribute effectively at all times, and 
at the same time preserve some viability which can be called forth in times of ad- 
versity. 

In her pursuit to become a nation of skilled workers, Singapore has not 
neglected the women, who form 50 per cent of the population. There is equality of 
access, opportunity, and wages for women in all skill areas though traditional pre- 
judice may still result in female predominance in some trades, e.g. clerical and 
secretarial staff, while there is male predominance in others, like hard engineering 
trades. Nonetheless, we are already beginning to produce female machinists, 
welders, engineers, etc. 

THE ROLE OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Traditionally, institutions of higher education, particularly universities, have 
acquired the image of ivory towers holding themselves aloof from their mundane en- 
vironments. The stereotype of the university professor Is still very much that of an 
absent-minded person ensconced behind his tomes and journals, amid a bewilder- 
ing array of paraphernalia, completely absorbed in his pursuit of the elusive enig- 
ma. This isolation from reality In dedication to advancement of the frontiers of know- 
ledge may have been relevant In the last century. It may still be relevant in countries 
which have the resources for such activities. But in the Singapore context It has 
been realized that institutions of higher learning have an important role to play in the 
training of manpower for national development. Universities and colleges, financed 
out of public funds, have a responsibility to the nation. 

Appendix 1 lists out faculties, departments, and divisions In the five institu- 
tions of higher learning in Singapore. It can be seen that there is a strong emphasis 
on science and technology. Teaching Is becoming more and more related to the en- 
vironment instead of being hooked on to abstract theory. Besides teaching, univer- 
sity and college staff also undertake research and consultancy services. They 
accumulate, preserve, and disseminate knowledge, catering to the needs of society 
as they turn out graduates year after year. 

The emphasis on science and technology is not to Imply that Singapore does 
not provide her students with opportunities to enjoy the finer things In life. It is rea- 
lized that no society can run Indefinitely on the power of applied science alone. Stu- 
dents who pursue courses in science and technology are required to take at least 
some liberal arts courses. Hopefully, by the time the graduate leaves the Institutions 
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of higher learnmg, the time spent there will have, equipped him not only with the 
technical or technological skill to earn a living, and contribute to economic develop- 
ment, but he will also be equipped with other competencies which will enable him to 
have imagiridtive insight and a broad perspective of life. 

Valuable links exist which enable university dons to participate actively in the 
process of nation building. Several university staff have been elected to Parliament. 
Others serve on statutory bodies like the Science Council, Adult Education Board, 
and various planning and study commissions. On the other hand government offi- 
cials and planner? are represented on the governing bodies of the University of 
Singapore. Nanyang University, the Singapore Polytechnic, and the Ngee Ann Tech- 
nical College. Through these reciprocal links the Government and the institutions of 
higher learning cooperate incommonand national Interests; 

DEMAND AND SUPPLY OF GRADUATES 

It has been estimated that, in order to accommodate the further growth of in- 
dustries in the present decade (1971-1980), a total of 4,713 science graduates and 
2.451 engineers need to be prepared. Between 1961 to 1970. there had been a total 
output of 2.950 scientists and 348 engineers. Beyond this high-level manpower need 
to be met by the universities, middle level manpower, to which both the Singapore 
Polytechnic and the Ngee Ann Technical College have to address themselves, is of 
the order of 20 times the magnitude of the production effort In the 1960s. Between 
1961 to 1970. 1.237 technicians were trained, whereas the projected needs for 1971 
to 1980 require an output of 21. 375. 

The projected figures for scientists can be comfortably met, as long as they are 
trained within those disciplines of greatest demand to industry. This consideration 
has influenced the Nanyang University to plan for the introduction of applied 
science disciplines in its development programme for the next 10 years. Likewise, at 
the University of Singapore where departments In applied science already exist, the 
emphasis will be on the production of ucjnd first degree scientists rather than the 
researchers on rare topics. 

A shortage of engineers and technicians is evident when output Is compared 
with projected targets. Only the University of Singapore produces engineers. Well 
aware of the need, the development plan of the University places the expansion of 
the engineering faculty as a matter of urgent priority. World Bank aid has been ob- 
tained and Phase I In the programme for the improvement of facilities and the re- 
siting of the University at Kent Ridge is in an advanced stage. Upon completion, the 
student enrolment will rise to ten thousand. 

For the same purpose, improvements in the facilities at both the Polytechnic 
and the Ngee Ann Technical College are projected. Several new courses will be 
started as demand justifies and the availability of facilities permits. The resiting of 
the Singapore Polytechnic at the new Dover Road complex will cater for a larger in- 
take. 

As in othe jountrles, pressure for admission into the universities is generated 
by a groundsv ell of aspiration made possible by better educational opportunities. 
The aim of Singapore's educational planners is to direct this to optimum results by 
paying due attention to manpower needs. The controls at admission are therefore 
benign methods of gentle persuasion, supported by Improved programmes in voca- 
tional guidance and counselling at secondary school and Pre-Unlversity levels. New 
subjects at the universities and technical institutions are Introduced where short- 
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ages are evident. These are estimated up to the year 1980 The fact that the 
institutions of higher learning all carry expansion programmes for the next 10 years 
indicates that consumers of higher education are not being discounted. What is of 
primary concern is that the type and quality of education offered will give maximum 
satisfaction for both suppliers and consumers. 

OTHER NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
IN MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 

The importance which Singapore gives to manpower development may be indi- 
cated by the number of national as well as international training institutions which 
operate in Singapore. Some are service organizations which take on training as inci- 
dental functions while others are basically training institutions with some consul* 
tancy service functions. These are: 

1. The Manpower Development Division of the Economic Development Board. 
This was created in 1972 to catalyze the development of labour resources required 
by the Republic's new phase of industrial growth. The Division processes appli- 
cations for industrial subsidies, administers the joint industry/Government training 
centres, and facilitates the entry into Singapore of qualified professionals and skill- 
ed workers needed to strengthen the efficiency of enterprises. 

2. The Singapore Institute of Standards and Industrial Research (SISIR) for- 
mulates and promotes industrial standards and also provides consultancy services 
in environmental control, product development, instrumentation design, and stan- 
dardization and- quality control. Part of the promotion is done through training 
courses and seminars. 4 

3. The Fishery Training Centre, a joint Singapore-UNDP project, established irr 
1969. undertakes training in offshore and deep-sea fishing techniques. It also 
serves as a centre for the dissemination of technical information to fishermen. 

4. The Marine Fisheries Research Department of the Southeast Asian Fish- 
eries Development Centre, a regional project set up in 1969. provides training for 
local and foreign scientists in oceanography, undertakes marine fisheries research, 
and engages in the search for new fishing grounds. 

5. The Pig and Poultry Research and Training institute, a joint 
Singapore-UNDP project established in 1968. conducts applied research in nutrition, 
animal breeding, management, and husbandry practices. Through the extension 
service farmers are taught modern farming techniques. 

6. The Ministry of Labour — training of supervisors (T-W-l). Basic courses in 
job relations, job instruction, job methods, job safety, group work, discussion lead- 
ing, and conference leadership are conducted in the Industrial, commercial, and 
Government sectors with the aim of increasing productivity and efficiency through 
effective supervision. 

7. Training Ship 'Singapore' provides training to youth in basic seamanship on 
deck, engine room duties, and catering services. 

8. The National Productivity Board, a statutory body under the direction of the 
Ministry of Labour. It alms to promote productivity-consciousness In both manage- 
ment, trade union leaders, and workers. It provides training facilities for manage- 
ment and trade union personnel In all productivity techniques. It also undertakes a 
range of consultancy services. 
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9. The SEAMED Regional English Language Centre provides training in the 
teaching of English. 

10. The Centre for Production and Training in Adult Education Television 

(CEPTA TV), established in 1972, produces programmes and instructional materials 
as well as provides training for personnel involved in adult education through tele- 
vision. 

11. The Industrial Training Board, established in 1973, has responsibility for 
development of basic industrial training programmes. It also undertakes in-service 
training to upgrade skills of workers in industry, develops programmes to meet 
special needs of industry, conducts trade tests, and promotes apprenticeship traln- 

12. The Science Council is actively involved in the promotion of scientific and 
technological activities in the Republic. It serves as a useful forum where leaders 
from the public and private sectors can exchange ideas and work out solutions to 

various problems. 

» 

13. The Sdence Centre was conceived to galvanize public, particularly school 
children's, interest in how science shapes society. It complennents and enhances 
the technical and science education programmes in Singapore schools through pro- 
vision of working nrxjdels and demonstrations. It also undertakes the collection, 
compilation, and analysis of information relating to science and technology. 

14. The Telecommunications Training Centre, a joint Singapore/UNDP/ ITU 
Project, provides training for technicians and other telecommunications staff. 

15. The Colombo Plan Staff College, established in 1974, aims to provide, 
among other things, courses of professional education and training for serving tech- 
nician teacher educators, key technician teachers, persons responsible for the 
planning, development administration, and supervision of technician education and 
training. 

16. The Singapore Institute of Management. 

1 7. The Singapore Institute of Personnel Management. 

18. The Supervisory and Management Training Association of Singapore. 

19. The Singapore Training and Development Association. 

16 to 19 are essentially professional organizations. From time to time, they or- 
ganize training courses for Interested people on subjects of pertinent significance, 
either on their own or In collaboration with other organizations. 



By virtue of her natural and strategic geographical position at the crossroads 
of International communication and trade routes. Singapore has received many in- 
fluences cultural as well as economic. By virtue of her open economy and double 
dependence for external raw materials and markets, her economy is more than 
usually subject to external Influences, She has become an Important distribution 
centre for services and has also attained a reputation for being an excellatlon con- 
ference location. There is thus a continuous cross-feillllzation of Ideas. Her plan- 
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ners stram their eyes as they try to see ahead Into the misty corridors of the future 
They play their roles as futurologlsts as best as they can. harnessing to'their tasks 
whatever technological skills and information are available but, as often as not pre- 
dicting by intuition, by rule of thumb, by experience. To them every day Is a new 
challenge. They have the task of rising to the challenge, exploiting opportunities as 
they arise. The success of their plans. In all cases, depends on availability of suit- 
ably trained and qualified manpower What Singapore succeeds in doing means that 
her people are able to move forward a step towards a better standard of living But in 
the process she has acquired new knowledge, new expertise, and new experience 
These are available for further development but' they arealsoavallableto neighbour- 
ing countries If they are required. 
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APPENDIX i 

FACULTIES AND DEPARTMENTS WITHIN THE 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING^ 
SINGAPORE 

1. UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 

1.1 Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences 

Departments of Chinese Studies 

Economics and Statistics 
English Language & Literature 
Geography 
History 

Malay Studies 
Mathematics 
Music 
Philosophy 
Political Science 

Social Work and Social Administration 
Sociology 

1.2 Faculty of Science 

Departments of Anatomy 

Biochemistry 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Zoology 

1.3 Faculty of Medicine 

Departments of Anatomy 

Bacteriology 
Biochemistry 
Medicine 

Obstetrics and Gynaecology 

Orthopaedic Surgery 

Paediatrics 

Parasitology 

Pathology 

Pharmacy 

Pharmacology 

Physiology 

Social Medicine 

Public Health 

Surgery 
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1.4 Faculty of Dentistry 

Departments of Anatomy 

Bacteriology 
Biochemistry 
Medicine 

.Operative Dentistry 
Oral Surgery 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Pharmacy 
Physiology 
Prosthetic Dentistry 
Surgery 

1.5 Faculty of Engineering 

Departments of Civil Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 

Industrial and Systems Engineering 

Mechanical and Production Engineering 

1.6 Faculty of ArcNtecture 

School of Architecture 
Departments of Building Se«ence 

Building ai;d Estate Management 

1 .7 School of Pharmacy 

1.8 School of Ac^;<;runtanc^v and Business AdmUnlstratlon 
Departments of Accountancy 

Business Administration ^ " 
Economics and Statistics 

1.9 School of Pistp/aduate Medical Studies 

1.10 School of Postgraduate Dental Studies 

1.11 Department of Extra-Mural Studies 

2. NANYANG UNIVERSITY 

2.1 College of Arts 

Departments of Chinese Language & Literature 
Geography 

Government and Public Administration 

History 

Malay Studies 



2.2 College of Science 

Departments of Biology 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Physics 
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2.3 College of Commerce 

Departments of Accountancy 
Economics 

Industrial & Business Management 

2.4 College of Graduate Studies 

2.5 Language Centre 

2.6 Computer Centre 

3, SINGAPORE POLYTECHNIC 

3.1 School of Industrial Technology 

Departments of Civil Engineering & Building 

Electrical & Electronic Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Production Engineering 

Divisions of Marine Engineering & Shipbuilding 
Chemical Process Technology 
Educational Technology 
Mathematics & Science 

3.2 School of Nautical Studies 

4. NGEE ANN TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

Departments of Mechanical Engineering 

Electrical & Electronic Engineering 
Business Studies 

English Language Unit 

5. SINGAPORE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

Divisions of Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering Drawing & Design 
Air-conditioning & Refrigeration 
Electrical Engineering 
Electronic Engineering 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT STRATEGIES 
AND HIGH-LEVEL MANPOWER NEEDS IN THAILAND 



Mrs. Vallabha Chartprasert 

INTRODUCTION 

Since 1961. when Thailand promulgated the First National Plan for economic 
and social development, the Government has been fully aware that these national 
plans are extremely important in establishing the economic development policy of 
the country. The present National Economic and Social Development Plan is the 
Third Plan, spanning a five-year period and covering fiscal years 1972-76. The pre- 
^^ious National Economic and Social Development Plan (1961-66 and 1967-71) In- 
volved, mainly, the provision of basic infrastructure, most of which has now been 
completed. These plans included important projects connected with national high- 
ways, feeder roads, irrigation, electrical energy, public utilities, and projects in the 
agricultural sector, as well as projects concerning expansion and Improvement of 
education at all levels. The Third National Economic and Social Development Plan is 
the result of a joint effort between the National Economic and Social Development 
Board (NESDB) and different ministerial and departmental agencies, various public 
enterprises, and the private sector. In addition, valuable assistance has also been 
received from various international agencies both on an official and personal basis. 

THE THIRD NATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

The main objective.9 ot th'5 Plan can be divided into three categories: 

1 . To present a clear picture of the existing economic and social conditions, in- 
cluding environmental crtaOQeF^ the economic, social, and political conditions of 
the world which have a considerable Impact on the Thai economy. 

2. To present programmes which will accelerate the economic and social 
g;owtb of Thailand together with continuing and new projects that will provide a firm 
foundation for futuVe economic growth and will raise living standards, reduce dis- 
parities in social justice, and provide social security for the people. 

3. To present a basic strategy concerning immediate problems, particularly the 
balance of payments, and to present corrective measures to solve these problems. 
This strategy includes both short and long-term measures which will be the basis for 
increasing national production. , 

During the initial phase of the Second Plan (1967-71) the economy progressed 
rapidly, at a pace of about eight per cent annually. In 1969, economic conditions 
changed considerably and exports were stagnant. International reserves declined 
In 1969 through to 1971. Moreover, Government re^/enues Increased only slightly by 
2.8 per cent In 1970, compared with the high rate of Increase during the eight pre- 
ceding years. The prevailing short run economic difficulties appear as major 
obstacles to the successful Implementation of the Third Plan. The most significant 
obstacle to growth has been the Increased competition in world markets for pro- 
ducts which Thailand exports, resulting In a decline of both prices and quantity of 
exports. The fall in income of farmers and Its consequent adverse repercussions on 
other sectors of the economy. Including Government revenue, In the face of Increas- 
ing heavy development and security expenditure requirements, makes It vital that 
certain short-torm measures be adopted in the Third Plan to alleviate the situation. 
The proposed short-term measures are: 
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1 . Acc^(#rat)on of export promotion. Acceleration of production and marketing 
of aQriculturai and industrial products both for domestic consumption and export 
through: 

1 . 1 Diversification of agricultural production: and 

1.2 Reduction of industrial production costs to improve the balance of trade 
and balance of payment positions on the one hand, and to alleviate sectoral 
imbalances through increased income and employnr>ent on the other. 

2. Improvement of Government revenue collection. Due to increasingly heavy 
development programmes, the Government needs to formulate new fiscal policies 
and measures to improve revenue collection. This will be undertaken with a view to 
bring about greater social justice, to eradicate tax loopholes, and to maximize utili- 
zation of revenues. 

3. Encouragement of investment from abroad through redirection of invest- 
ment promotion policy in favour of: 

3. 1 1ndustries utilizing local labour and raw materials. 

3.2 Industries capable of supporting the balance of payments position. 

3.3. Industries located in rural areas. 

3.4 Heavy industries with considerable local financial and administrative par- 
ticipation. 

Apart from the short-term strategies described above, the Third Plan aims at 
restructuring the ecorxxnic and social system to suit changing conditions. The basic 
strategy is to maintain public expenditures at a level compatible with economic 
growth and stability. Overall strategies of the Third Plan can be divided into six 
major catogones. 

1 . RMtructuring of ttie economy and expansion of economic activities. One of 

the main targets of the Third Development Plan is to increase Gross Domestic Pro- 
duct (GDP) at an annual rate of seven per cent. This is slightly lower than the rate of 
increase of GDP during the Second Development Plan period, which averaged 7.2 
per cent. Since the rate of population growth will be decreased from the present rate 
of 3.1 per cent per annum to atx)ut 2.5 per cent by the end of the Third Plan, per 
capita income in 1976 will be increasing at a rate of about 4.5 per cent, compared 
with the 4.0 per cent achieved during the Second Plan period. 

The basic strategy for achieving this production growth target is to increase 
agricultural production at an annual average rate of 5.1 per cent per year, as com* 
pared with the rate of 4. 1 per cent achieved during the Second Plan period. Govern* 
ment measures in this field include accelerated production programmes for certain 
agricultural products, crop diversification programnrws. ar)d programmes to improve 
marketing. For major existing agricultural products, special emphasis will be given 
to the improvement of yield per unit area, expansion of foreign markets, and quality 
improvement. As for industrial development high priority industries will be pro- 
moted. 
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2. Maintaining economic stability. The Plan aims at majntaining international 
reserves at a suitable level. The target for export growth is a rate of seven per cent 
while the rate of iniport growth will be kept at the minimum. The following packaoe 
programmes are required if the above targets are to be achieved: 

2.1 Export promotion. 

2. 1 . 1 The production costs of Thai export products will be reduced through tax 
measures. Wider markets for Thai products will be sought. 

2.1.2 Private investment in export infrastructure which can help to reduce 
transport and handling costs such as warehouses, storage, handling equipment 
and seaports chiefly for exports of grains or mineral products will be promoted The 
role of the Government in this field is to improve port and handling facilities includ- 
ing containerization. Industrial estates and an export processing zone will be set ud 
to promote industrial exports. ^ 

2.1.3 Marketing studies will be expanded while any regulation rule or law 
which hinders export growth will be eliminated 

2.2 import plan. 

2.2.1 Domestic production to substitute for imported raw materials The our- 
pose IS to increase domestic products and employment. 

2 2.2 Better utilization of Imported capital goods. Imports can be saved by 
promoting better utilization of available capital goods. ^ ^ ^ ^«*vea oy 

n,r.r«!;^!"^*"® swvlces. Insurance, air services, and shipping will be gradually 
tnn ® •..^^'^''^ ^ ^ ^''"^ foundation for future expansion. Se^ices for 

tourists will be improved by greater cooperation with the private sector. 

^^Jr^^y economic growth in rural areas and reducing the income dis- 
parity. The mam targets are to improve the standard of living of the rural population 
while reducing income disparities. Important measures include: 

Dent agricultural production at an annual growth rate of 5.1 per 

3 2 Prograrnmes of small investment in the rural areas such as ditches and 
3ikes. feeder roads, and village development projects will be increased as a means 
10 provide more employment opportunities. 

3.3 The reduction of the population growth rate through the expansion of the 
amily planning programme. 

^^J.f regional growth centres which will create more employment 
)pportunities for surplus agricultural labour. 

3.5 Agro-Industries located In rural areas will be encouraged to absorb man- 
K>weratalllevels. 



1. 
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4. Improving social justice. The basic target ii to prQv.ide Government social 
services to the public in a more equitable manner This wMI reduce the differences in 
the standard of living among the various regions and among different social groups 
in the urban area. Important measures include: 

4. 1 Improverrtent of the standard of living of the urban population. 

4.2 Improvement of the standard of living of the rural population. 
4 3 Manpower andemployment development. 

5. Promoting the private sector's role in economic activities. The emphasis is 
in private investment. Policies and measures m all sectors will be directed to over* 
come the obstacles and problems facing private businesses, particularly in 
accelerating export production which is now the major weakness in the economic 
development process. 

By moving on the development path described above, the economic and social 
system of Thailand will advance towards more-stability and equality. Moreover, the 
implementation of the Third Plan will strengthen the economic foundation for 
long-run sustained expansion. It is realized that if the policies in the Third Plan are 
implemented a net real economic gain will be achieved and available natural re- 
sources and manpower will be able to move into more productive sectors. 

MANPOWER POLICIES AND OBJECTIVES 

In addition to effective planning and adequate capital, the success hinges on 
the size and competence of manpower resources, particularly in the scientific, 
technical, and skilled categories. It is essential to accelerate manpower develop- 
ment and utilization by integrating overall economic development with a National 
Plan for Education Development. 

During the Plan period the Government will pursue the following manpower 
policies and courses of action: 

1. Placing high priority on reducing the present high rate of population growth 
by mobilizing public and private resources behind a voluntary family planning pro- 
gramme. 

2. Generating enough gainful employment to cope with potentially serious 
manpower problems, rural unemployment in particular. Strong efforts to combat un- 
deremployment and the problems stemming from rural-urbaamigration will be con- 
tinued by means of the following actions: 

2.1 The introduction of more labour intensive techniques in the construction of 
irrigation dams, ditches, canals, and tanks; land development highway and road 
maintenance, etc. The adoption of such a strategy will contribute significantly to the 
creation of gainful employment. 

2.2 Agricultural employment will be promoted through the further inten- 
sification of modern practices in irrigated and rain-fed agriculture. The strategy is to 
promote the use of labour, as opposed to machinery, both within and outside 
irrigated areas. Activities that can supplement agricultural employment, such as 
small and medium-scate agro-based industries and cottage industries, will be pro- 
moted in rural areas, and will be encouraged to use as much labour as possible. 
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3. Promotion of an efficient production system. It Is essential to consider care- 
fully the number, quality, and utilization of manpower with scarce skills. 

4. Improving the utilization of manpower in the civil service. The experience of 
the First and Second Plans has shown that there are serious manpower problems 
within the Gvernment which need immediate corrective action. These problems 
relate to the allocation of manpower between urban and remote rural areas; certain 
administrative practices which result In inefficient manpower utilization; methods 
and procedures used in recruiting Government personnel, and other administrative 
problems. 

5. Developing an equitable labour policy. Apparently industry, commerce, and 
the service sectors have continued to expand, and will become Increasingly 
significant in the Thai economic structure in the future. It'also evident that despite 
the critical importance attached to the development of scarce technical and pro- 
fessional skills, a major part of the Thai labour force will be unskilled workers. The 
Third Plan, therefore, provides for a specific labour policy designed to afford proper 
protection and justice for these workers. 

MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT DEVELOPMENT 

Thailand's labour force is expected to increase during the Third Plan period by 
2.6 million workers, from 17.0 million to 19.6 million. Apparently, one of the major tar- 
gets in the manpower and employment development process is to provide employ- 
ment for an additional 2.6 million workers, so that the unemployment rate in urban 
area does not exceed 3.2 per cent and the problemof unskilled labour in the cities Is-- 
minimized. This is a very important problem, as the present rural manpower 
accounts for 75 per cent of the total labour force. To overcome this problem several^ 
measures will be adopted. Family planning programmes to reduce the population-" 
growth rate will be implemented. Compulsory education and adult education will be 
expanded to cope with the growing population. For youth outside the normal educa- 
tion channel, out-of-school training programmes designed to suit the specific pro- 
fessional requirements will be implemented. The training of technocrats for the 
fields in which manpower shortages are apparent, such as scientists, engineers 
agriculturists, teachers, doctors, and nurses will be accelerated. In the fields iri 
which partial oversupply has developed, emphasis will be given to quality improve- 
ment. 

Unemployment is also a major urban problem. It arises from: 

1. Migration of rural dwellers to urban areas: 

2. Producing graduates whose training does not meet the country 's needs; and 

3. Inadequate information on job opportunities and occupation requirements. 

Underemployment represents the greatest overall loss of potential income in 
the rural areas. The most obvious causes are the highly seasonal nature of 
activities in traditional agriculture, particularly where land holdings are too small to 
fully occupy the working members of a family, it is an apparent paradox that un- 
employment persists alongside substantial unsatisfied labour requirements. A case 
In point IS the professional, technical, and administrative personnel which educa- 
tional institutes train in substantial numbers each year. New gradutf^are now 
experiencing difficulty in finding jobs, not because these categories are not needed 
but because employers want the experience which the graduates do not have. An- 
other apparent paradox is a surplus of certain skills in urban areas and a shortage of 
the same skills in rural areas. This is a serious manpower problem for which a work- 
ing solution must be found. 

9.0 
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ROLES OF UNIVERSITY IN THE COUNTRY'S DEVELOPMENT 

Since manpower development and efficient utilization of human resources is 
one of the principal goals of planning in Thailand, joint efforts on research pro- 
grammes by the universities and other government institutions should be made, 
such as in the fields oj research on educated unemployment, rural manpower 
development, labour utilization, and farmer's income. At present, the major role of 
the universities is in producing high-level manpower in various fields. However, the 
problems of educated unemployed has been occurring since graduates in certain 
academic.disciplines produced by the universities did not match with the manpower 
requirements of the country. 

To tackle this problems, it is urged that different faculties in the universities 
should undertake a follow-up and an evaluation programme with a view to deter- 
mining the extent of difficulties Involved for their graduates in finding jobs. It is felt 
that such an exercise will enhance the effort of universities in gearing towards pro- 
ducing the high-level manpower consistent with the country's development pro- 
grammes. 

In this connection, while the action is being encouraged, the NESD8 in its role 
as the Central Planning Agency has already launched an interagency research 
study on the problem of the educated unemployed. This study is designed to fill the 
current information gap which is vitally needed for preparation of the Fourth Plan. It 
is hoped that with the help of the universities and other educational institutions, the 
Information will eventually be available and usable by research, planning, and 
executing agencies. 

At present, nine universities In Thailand have set a target of increasing enrol- 
ment from 45.100 to 63,520 by the end of the Third Plan (1972-76), an Increase of 40.8 
per cent. The increase will be in the field of medicine, agriculture, engineering, 
science, and education. The budget will be aimed largely towards upgrading those 
universities. Kasetsart University, which specializes in agricultural training, wilt also 
expand its faculties of social sciences and education during this period. Ram- 
kamhaeng University, a new 'open-university* will aim at absorbing approximately 
10,000 students annually, of whom most of the students are in the field of social 
sciences. 

In the field of technical manpower, the Institute of Technology should also con- 
duct a research programme to produce technicians and middle-level manpower for 
growing Industries. At present. King Mongkut Institute of Technology is producing 
high-level and middle-level manpower in the various technical fields. It is expected 
that at the end of the Third Plan, the Institute with its three branches — Norther 
Bangkok Technical College. Thonburi Technical College, and Nonthaburi Technical 
College — will be able to produce enough technical graduates, including technical 
teachers and factory trainees. The number of students in this Institute, by the end of 
the Third Plan, will be 3,800, which is 52 per cent higher than at present. 

CONCLUSION 

The target for national economic and social development has been estab- 
lished with the major objectives of developing and utilizing the human resources 
simultaneously with natural resources. It is felt that human resources play a leading 
role in the effort to Increase the national productive capacity. Moreover, the 
development of human resources is a means to promote and to maintain the desired 
peaceful and stable society. q .• 
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To improve the efficiency of manpower and to develop employment oppor- 
tunities, the Government will emphasize the improvement of education at all levels. 
At the same time, the Government will endeavour to undertake development 
activities in the various sectors of the economy in order to generate an additional 
2.6 million job opportunities, which represents a net addition of the labour force 
during the Plan period. To achieve this policy objective, vocational and technical 
education programmes will be improved and expanded. In addition, there will be 
programmes for the improvement of university-level education which will help to 
produce highly qualified manpower to satisfy the labour market demands. Due to 
the rapid increase in the role of the private sector in national development, the 
improvement of education will be closely geared to meet the demand for manpower 
by the private sector. To avoid the ^educated unemployed* phenomenon and 
dilemma, there must be close collaboration among many interested agencies. The 
Department of Labour, with its responsibility foremployment services, must provide 
clear information on unemployment and shortages of manpower, in terms of 
occupation and educational requirement. These data must be constantly fed to 
agencies responsible for education and training such as the University Planning 
Commission, the Ministry of Education, the Ministry of Industry, and the National 
Institute for Skill Promotion. With such an information system, continual adjust- 
ments can be made in curricula and in a number of training courses. If planning in 
education and training can be geared in such a way to meet with the labour market 
requirements, both educational waste and the scale of high-level manpower pro- 
blems wil! be reduced. 

Above all. the institutional effort and aspirations referred to above must be 
geared towards and consistent with the overall plan and objectives of national 
development. 



POLICY ISSUES ON POPULATION MANPOWER 
AND EMPLOYMENT IN THAILAND 



Miss Lamduan Pawakaranond* 



BACKGROUND 

Population and Family Planning 

In 1971 the estimated population of the Kingdom of Thailand was 37.841,000 
and the average annual population growth rate was about 3.0 per cent, which was 
among the highest in the world. Rapid population growth was the result of the com- 
bination of falling death rate and continued high fertility rate. Public hea jth and nutri- 
tion conditions have been relatively good for the level of per capita income. The 
death rate has declined steadily over the last three decades reaching 10-11 per 
thousand in the mid-sixties. The decrease in Infant and maternal mortality and the 
reduction in deaths from malaria have been the significant factors contributing to 
this decline. The birth rateron the contrary, remained at 40-45 per thousand in the 
beginning of the Third Development Plan. The fertility rate in Thailand for currently 
married women aged 1S49 has been estimated at 0.26 in 1969-70. Assuming 
unchanged birth rate and continued decline in death rate, the population oMhe 
kingdom in 1 980 will be nearly 55,000,000. a doubling since I960. 

The Third National Economic and Social Development Plan incorporates an 
ambitious and carefully planned national family planning programme which aims at 
providing family planning services on a strictly voluntary basis to some 2,000.000 
new couples during 1972-75. and at the same time providing maintenance services 
to previous acceptors. The programme envisages reducing the birth rate to 33 per 
thousand, implying in turn a reduction of the rate of population growth from 3.0 per 
cent per annum in 1971 to 2.5 per cent per annum in 1976. 

The evaluation of the 1971 and . 1972 performance on family planning 
programmes shows encouraging success. Nearly 400.000 new acceptors were 
enrolled during 1P71 compared to 225.000 in 1970. well over the target of 350.000 for 
1971 Performance for the calendar year 1972 rose again to 430.000 well above the 
target. These de.'elopments raise the hope that the target 1976 population growth 
rate of 2.5 per cent per annum will be reached. In any case the favourable expe- 
rience thus far should lead to a redoubling of effort rather than a relaxation. The 
next major policy thrust will be population education, programmes and seminars. 
National Economic and Social Development Board (NESD8) will work closely with 
the Ministry of Education in this field. ^ 

Economic Growth and Employment 

• Thailand's labour force grew more slowly than the population, 2.6 per cent as 
compared to 3.1 per cent, in the last decade and totalled around 17 million in 1973. 
Even if the government s family planning programme is successful in lowering birth 
rate, the grov^h rate of the labour force is likely to rise to over 3 per cent per yea r as 
a result of population growth that has already taken place. Consequently, the 
number of new jobs which must be created annually will rise from the present level 
of around 500,000 to over 620,000 by 1 990. 



•Miss Lamduan Pawakaranond is with the Manpower Planning Division of the National Economic and 
Social Development Board in Bangkok, Thailand. 
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During the last two years of the Secorjd Plar> the growth ir> output dropped from 
an estimated annual rate of 8 per cent to 6 per cent. In the early stages of prepa- 
ration for the Third Development Plan this reduced rate of growth seemed to be 

;f,!iSS '°: ^'',K^'°' '"'^Z^- '"""'^^ t^^'t the number Of ?obs 

available was less than the number of persons needing jobs. Given the rate at which 
qutput per worker appeared to be growing during the last decade a ^rVected rate o, 
L^n't^^^ nn^iT GDP "lean that the employment generated would be 
about 500.000 less than the estimated labour force. An Increase of 7 per cent oer 

nrTth«? "^^'^^^ ^° ^is\or\zz\ level of unemployment and the 

growth of output per worker. in«s 

On the basis of the cited assumptions, the growrth rates anticipated fordiher-. 
ent economic sectors and the proposed employment strategies, it is projected that 
by 1976 the Plan would have generated employment for almost 19.5 million persons 
This^means that |ust over 2.5 million jobs would be created during the Third Plan 

;,^/nJrH «Tthi°K' °' Statistical figures, on the labour force and employment 
adjusted on the basis of the newly obtained information from the 1970 Population 
Census and 1971 Labour Force Survey, indicate some changes in the size of the 
abour force which was only 15.4 millio,r>.at the beginning of the Third Plan compared 
0 17.0 million estimated m the Plan. Nevertheless'the labour force increase during 
S^TVirrfpif/r^' P'^'^'"'^''- 0"'0<=tober 1. 1970 orat the beginningof 

I n o.o'^'^M employment and unemployment were approximately 15 1 

and 0.349 million, respectively. The unemployment accounted for about2 3per cent 
of total labour force. ' ^ 

Experiences obtained in the first few years of the Third Development Plan indi- 
cate the fact that Thailand's employment level varies directly with the level of GDP 
growth — employment increases in accordance with the rate of GDP increase as 
shown in the Table below: 

COMPARISON OF GDP, EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT GROWTH 
IN FISCAL YEAR 1971-73 



Year 


GDP 
Growth 
(%) 


Labour 
Force 

Coob) 


Employment 


Unemployment 


Agrl. 
COCO) 


Non-Agri. 
COGO) 


No. 
COOO) 


Per 
Cent* 


Oct. 1, 1970 


Beginning 


15,442 


11,831 


3,262 


349 


2.3 




of the Plan 






1970-71 


5.8 


15,919 


11,903 


3,598 


418 


2.6 


1971-72 


3.0 


16,412 


10,717 


4,316 


1,379+ 


8.4 


1972-73 


8.7 


16,919 


11,300 


4,584 


1,035+ 


6.1 



+The unemployment in these two years, however, were extraordinarily high due to various 
natural disasters, namely, drought and flood, which had great effects on agricultural pro- 
duction. 
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Preliminary estimates wtiich are now being revised. 

Figures in the above table show tnat as the GDP growth rate decreased from 
5 8 per cent in 1971 to 3,0 per cent in 1972. employment in the agricultural sector 
decreased at the rate of 10 per cent, which was faster than the decrease of GDP. 
This implied a withdrawal of 1,186.000 workers from the agricultural sector in the 
hope of finding jobs in the non-agricultural sector. In which only 718,000 jobs were 
created during this period. Thus, taking into account the new entrants to the labour 
market in 1 972 the unemployment accounted to 1 .379 million or about 8.4 per cent 
of total'labour force. It is noticeable that when the GDP growth rate increased to 8.7 
oer cent in 1973 against 3.0 per cent in 1972. although total employment also 
increased the increase in the number of workers employed in the agricultural 
sector was only 583.000 compared to the withdrawal of 1 .379 million m the previous 
year This phenomenon was due to the existing underemployment in the subsistent 
sector while the land suitable for agriculture is exhausted during the remainder of 
this decade The increase of employment induced by higher economic growth rate 
in 1973 affected a drop of unemployment from 1 .379 million In 1972 to 1 .035 million, 
in 1973. which was equal to 5.1 per cent of total labour force. 

Labour Activity and Wage Structure ' . tk.:i.«h 

In the last two years significant labour activities have emerged in Thailand. 
Strikes were effectively banned during most of the Thanom — Prapas regime. No 
organized labour movement existed during those times. Labour relations were 
authoritarian but peaceful. After the passage of the Labour Act in 1972, some 33 
labour disturbances took place. In 1973 the number increased dramatically to 322 
strikes involving more than 126.000 employees in large scale public and private 
enterprises in Greater Bangkok as workers sought wage increases to offset the 
reduction in real income resulting from rising consumer prices. The new Govern- 
ment is more sympathetic to the strikes. The minimum wage was raised by 33 per 
cent from B 12 to B 16 per day in January 1974 and a workman's compensation fund 
was established for enterprises in the Greater Bangkok areas. Labour unrest 
tapered off in early 1974; but a series of strikes in the textile industry, sparked by 
fears of lay-offs and wage cuts, took place in late spring. Consequently, the govern- 
ment raised the minimum wage by a further 25 percent to B 20 m June 1974 and B 25 
in January 1975. It is also expected that the minimum wage may be increased to B 
• 30-35 sometime next year. The rapid increase in minimum wages and the problems 
of labour unrest that took place in late 1973 and 1974 have caused employers to 
hesitate in initiating new investment or expanding their industries. Labour lay-off 
has been entertained by the employers. Since January 1974 there were approxi- 
mately 13 000 laid-off workers who came to seek assistance from the Department of 
Labour. It is estimated that the actual number of workers being laid off was much 
higher. 

The minimum wages in the areas outside the Greater Bangkok have been 
raised from B 10 per day to B 16 in the north and northeast and B 18 m the south 
since October 1974. Further increases of these rates will be considered after the 
impact of the present wage rate on economic growth have been studied. However, it 
is presently believed that the increase of minimum wage both on the Greater 
Bangkok and other regions have had great Impact on the small scale industries. 
Further increases should be considered with caution since both reasonably 
harmonious labour relations and wages that realistically reflect labour s opportunity 
cost are required to generate the large amount of labour intensive investment m the 
future. n 
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POLICY ISSUES 

•1. Population. Recently the RTG established a National Family Planning 
Programme Coordination Committee. The NESDB is represented on this committee 
and the NESDB Executive Committee also appointed a sub-committee to prepare 
relevant population consideration for the next plan. It is anticipated that several key 
issues will have to be considered. Including: 

1.1 National Population Policy is to include not only fertility reduction (family) 
but also to reflect the qualitative, and distributive effects of population on the deve- 
lopment of the country. To do this, an overall policy Uame has to be drawn up. and 
pertinent targets and programmes of action formulated. These must include, inter 
d//ds, improving the demographic statistical database, population education, the 
role of private organizations, and efforts to identify the desired pattern of population 
distribution, including urbanization. 

1.2 Family Planning. Important policy issues Include: 

1.2.1 Evaluation of the effectiveness of the present programme in terms of 
cost, organization, administration, manpower, and related aspects with a view to 
improving the programme In the next Plan period. 

1.2.2 Determination of suitable means for family planning for specialized local 
groups and regions, including minority groups like the Northern hill tribes, and the 
Southern Muslims. ^ 

1.2.3 Exploring possible means for better motivating persons to receive the 
family planning services; and also those who successfully recruit recipients of such 
seryicSs. Motivational schemes may include financial Incentives, or various other 
means of making a clear link between birth reductions and economic improvement. 

1.3 Population Projections. Revised Population Projections of the future size 
and composition of the population In Thailand within different regions in Thailand are 
urgently needed. Projecting the population fertility and also growth rates involves 
evaluating the effectiveness of the family planning programme in terms of whether 
the targets of acceptors during the present Plan period have been achieved or other- 
wise. These projections are also needed for socio-economic development planning 
of the Fourth Planand for perspective planning. 

2. Manpower. Manpower encompasses a very broad area of activities 
concerning both human resource development (both institutional and non-institu- 
tional) and manpower utilization. 

2. 1 Development of manpo.wer within institutions. Much depends on the policy 
and strategies formulated by the Educational Reform Committee established by the 
Cabinet. Nonetheless, important issue's that have to be considered for each educa- 
tional level Include: 

2.1.1 Primary Level. Given the present trends, large absolute increases will 
occur in future in the number of children to be educated. Given the additional 
resources this will require and also the need to improve existing quality of primary 
schools, should the compulsory system aim at Increasing average grade attained by 
all entrants that is, shift from 7:5 proportion to 6:6 or others? In the light of studies 
concerning the rural school graduate's virtual inability^to^ad and write plus the 
high drop-out rates, would it be appropriate to postpone tfiestarting age or to place 
more emphasis on quality of education within existing grade structures? 

Q 
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Other key issues include organizational improvement and resolving the 
frequent administrative conflicts between the Ministry of Education and Ministry of 
Interior. 

2.1.2 Secondary Level. The Secondary level includes the lower and upper 
academic and vocational streams, the comprehensive schools and the technical 
institutes of school issues. Among the Key ones are: 

2.1.2.1 According to experience from many quarters, the vocational system 
has not produced graduates which satisfy the labour market requirement. The 
question then is how to improve this system. 

2.1.2.2 There have been suggestions that one way is to consolidate limited 
resources of upper academic, vocational, and technical education into community 
colleges in rural areas. These institutions would have some access to possible 
further university education and provide at the same time different terminals for 
entering the labour market. 

2.1.2.3 Alternatively, the present vocational education system could be over- 
hauled drastically and keyed more to demonstration teaching approaches. 

2.1.2.4 Either way. certain basic changes are imperative. First, the vital need 
for highly-skilledand middle-level manpower must be recognized: 

Second, given such recognition, every effort must be made to improve the systems 
which produces such manpower; 

Third, it must be recognized that institutional facilities are not designed to produce 
skilled persons but rather trainable persons; 

Fourth, the present conditional requirements for recruitment of teachers which 
heavily emphasizes degrees Is notsuitablefor this type of education; 

Fifth, the system must be geared to the goals of current development planning 
which stress the closing of the existing inequitable income gaps. Thus, rural 
education and training must be consistent with and complementary to rural 
research, extension, employment, and income generation. 

2.1.3 University Level. University education Is growing more controversial. 
There is a contention that this level of education is comparatively the most expen- 
sive of all. Since the RTG has been pouring substantial investment into this level 
and the privilege Is at present limited to too few. the issue is, therefore, whether a 
policy re-orientation is needed. In particular, a greater use of realistic fees and 
charges such that higher institutions could pay their own way deserves serious 
attention. (Such an approach' would also require scholarships for lower-income 
students). 

2.2 Non-Institutional Manpower Development. Non-institutional manpower 
development essentially involves training activities outside of the school 'pipe 
lines . At present there are far too many government agencies participating without 
coordination and with only limited participation by the private sector. Even more 
important is the fact that at present three out of four children finishing the fourth 
grade do not continue formal education. This means they are learning from 
non-institutional sources. Yet the Government has been pouring nearly 30 per cent 
of its development budget into the school pipe line. Thiscallsforaclear policy as to 

37 
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what needs.Wbe done, which groups are to do it. and how it is to be done, to build 
manpower training resources outside schools. Given such a national policy, the 
overall frame for different types of action programmes with corresponding targets 
and resources to be committed will have to be worked out in a manner similar to the 
population consideration referred to earlier. Implicit within such considerations is 
the need to encourage and promote more participation by the private sector and the 
necessity of gearing training programmes to plan employment objectives. 

2.3 Manpower Utilization. Government organizations and their personnel 
serve as important 'change agents' between the national development goals and 
the people. Organizationally, specific mandates between ministries and depart- 
ments will have to be clarified for purposes of avoiding duplication and better 
.agency coordination. Even within a single ministry, there often remains a key 
problem between central and rural authority to be Ironed out. The regional agri- 
cultural development centres represent a good case In point. In terms of the govern- 
ment manpower, the key issues centre upon what and how to deal with present 
obstacles to personnel recruitment, deployment (substantial number of unfilled 
vacancies for posts in remote areas), more realistic pay scale and incentive 
considerations, research careers, and better utilization (professionals — 
para-professional personnel) of skills. 

3.. Employment, Income and Wages 

3.1 Employment, Unemployment and Underemployment. Pertinent views on this 
subject should be examined within two separate but inter-retated contexts: wVmt 
needs to be done for those already in the labour market who are or may become 'jn- 
employed, and what is to be done toabsorbfuture entrants into the labour force. 

3.1.1. For probable lay-offs of those already employed, action-programmes 
must be geared towards specific industries which encounter trouble, namely, the 
textile and construction industries. In this connection, specific recommendations 
have already been proposed in terms of fiscal, monetary, and employment gene- 
ration measures. 

3.1.2 Equally or even more important is how to provide adequate job oppor- 
tunities for future labour market entrants. To deal with the question effectively, 
employment generation must be an integral part of development planning and con- 
sidered together with other important policy considerations, namely, investment 
policy, regional development strategies, agricultural and non-agricultural develop- 
ment, and so on. Priorities will have to be established, and possible trade-off effects 
will have to be considered. The issue seems clear, but an effective policy to deal 
with it is not easy to see. 

3.1.3 It is often alleged that serious underemployment exists in many sectors, 
yet apart from the chronic seasonal problem in agriculture little real evidence is 
available. Research on this point is badly needed before the policy issues can be 
stated with c'arity. Moreover, nianyof the other issues and policies discussed in this 
paper would also touch on this issue. 

3.2 Income and Wages. Considering the decision to raise minimum wages 
further effective from early next year, several issues and repercussions need to be 
examined: 

3.2.1 What are the possible repercussions in the provincial areas — particu- 
larly in terms of the impact within areas adjacent to the localities where minimum 
wages are higher? 
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3.2.2 The impact in terms of operational costs on small-scale entrepreneurs 
and farmers who form the core of the Thai economy outside the industrial sector. 

3.2.3 How are payment in-kind to be treated? 

3.2.4 The effect upon export potential and promotion policies. 

3.2.5 Effects on future foreign investment and economic activity in Thailand. 

3.2.6 Is the law minimum wages to be applied across the board or should there 
be special cells for exempted categories? 

3.2.7 What are appropriate ways and means to adjust wages in relation to the 
changes In living costs and productivity? 



3.3 Workei3* Welfare and Social Security. It is already recognized that much of 
the labour unrest and the decisions rendered by the GkDvernment was not purely 
economically-based. It is also generally agreed that trouble in the future can be 
made less serious by the development of unionization of workers. Thus systematic 
collective bargaining, and more effective provisions of labour relations should be 
promoted and strengthened. In terms of the welfare for labour, currently there is in 
operation a scheme of Workmen's compensation with limited geographical 
coverage. Also a schenne for provident funds has been approved by the cabinet. 
Just recently the Ministry of Interior also proposed to introduce a spcial insurance 
scheme covering sickness and maternity. In the light of such developments, there 
are several pertinent issues involved: 

3.3.1 How has the Workmen's Compensation Scheme progressed? Consider- 
ing the current experience, should the project be extended to include other areas of 
the country? 

3.3.2 Depending on the answer to the above, should the underwriting of such 
risk be undertaken by private insurance carriers with close supervision by the 
Government? 

3.3.3 Assuming affirmative decision to go ahead with the scheme to insure 
against sickness and maternity and for provident funds, which type should be 
installed first? j ! 



3.3.4 How is the system to be operated in terms of organization, administra- 
tion, personnel preparation, finances, and benefit provisions? 

3.3.5 Above all. how will all these programmes, including the raising of mini- 
mum wages, affect the employers in terms of their cost of operation? And what are 
the possible effects on this on employment and investment? 

SUiJIMARY 

These are a few of the most important issues which confront the RTG in 
developing the Fourth Five-Year Plan Insofar as Population. Manpower and Employ- 
ment are concerned. . 
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THE RESPONSE OF THE THAI UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 
TO HIGHER-LEVEL MANPOWER NEEDS 



Apichai Puntasen 



INTRODUCTION 

'As an instutition for higher learning, a university is expected to play many 
supportive roles in a country's development effort. Universities in Thailand are by 
no means an exception to this claim. In order to understand how well a university 
can live up to this expectation, decisions on what roles a university should play must 
be agreed upon by both the university and the society of which it is a part. It should 
be quite fair to make one general statement — that a society always expects a 
university to do more than it can achieve. One supporting argument made on this 
point IS by David Lim in his paper of The Role of the University in Development 
Planning in Malaysia', The opening statement of his paper Is as follows : 

One of the crucial constraints to growth in less developed countries is the 
shortage of human capital. It is widely believed that universities in these 
countries, if properly organized and administered, can do much to alleviate 
this problem, and that the lack of planning expertise in the public sector, 
which results m the formulation of Inconsistent and unrealistic plans, can 
be solved partly by the active participation of academics In government re- 
sea rch and consultation. ^ 

In this paper he has given many reasons why universities, especially in 
Malaysia, are not properly organized and administered to cope with such respon- 
sibilities. Shortcomings of syllabi, incompatible time schedules and alms, and in- 
competency in organizing targe-scale projects, are just a few among many other 
reasons given in his paper. Finally, he concludes that: 

The characteristics of Malaysia's situation are not unique, and these find- 
ings may well have an area of applicability which extends beyond 
Malaysia.^ 

Another point to be noted is that, as an Institution for higher learning, people 
always interpret a university as a place for high-level professional training. 
Although this interpretation of a university cannot be denied totally -—a few areas of 
training In a university are really professional, for example. Dentistry, Medicine. 
Pharmacy, and Engineering — the whole truth does not come close to what is 
claimed because most areas In higher learning are purely academic. And If this 
latter claim is correct, the purpose for having a university functioning the way it Is 
anticipated by the public does not make much sense. Evidence supporting this argu- 
ment is overwhelming. For example. In all the declaration of universities* objectives 
In Thailand, there is no single line saying) that the university Is organized for 
high-level professional training. In the declaration of the objective of Thammasat 
University, it is stated that: 



David Lim. Role of Ihe Univerady in Development Planning in Malaysia'. Mmorva XH, January 1 , 1974. 
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Thammasat University is organized for learning and investigating In all 
spientific knowledge in order to promote higher learning and national 
culture.^ 

Some universities, such as Chulalongkorn. have gone further to include serving the 
community as one of the university 's objectives. 

The reason most universities avoid mentioning the objective of being the place 
for high-level professional training is because they Know that they are Incapable of 
doing so. In fact, universities have never been prepared to do so. Historically, 
universities have established themselves as being exclusive places for educating 
exceptionally few Intellectuals. With this established reputation, universities are 
sometimes sarcastically called 'ivory towers'. This latter view of universities may 
seem to be the one which can be shared only by the extremist at the other end. How- 
ever, a great deal of sense can be made out of such an image of universities. First of 
all. it tells us not to be too optimistic about what universities can do for the society. 
At the same time, It also reminds us of the fact that universities are now staggering 
between these two conflicting images. Unless clear understanding on what roles 
universities are now undertaking is reached, there will not be much sense trying to 
figure out how well universities are doing their jobs. 

CONVENTIONALROLESOF UNIVERSITIES 

From the point of view of universities, it may be quite nice If they are a Mowed to* 
stay aloof as ivory towers'. However, with the handsome amount of expenditures re- 
quested by universities each year, the public cannot tolerate having universities 
operated that way. especially when countries are poor and all scarce resources* 
must be utilized optimally. Unfortunately, with such conflicting natures, universities 
cannot be expected to perform any single task assigned by the public satisfactorily 
or else they must be organized in a different form. 

Being institutions for higher learning, training people for professions is cer- 
tainly not the only important function of universities. Training services provided by 
universities are usually the process of transmitting the present state of knowledge 
dccumutated in universities to students. The question of whether all the knowledge 
transmitted by universities has any practical professional application is not of 
universities' concorn. The rationale adopted by universities inoffering such training 
is that universities are created to preserve and to keep up with all developments in 
scientific knowledge. But this does not mean providing any or all specific kinds of 
training. In fact, transmission of knowledge is only one of many other ways to imple- 
ment the above objective. Investigating and searching for advanced knowledge by 
study and research are other main activities carried out by universities to achieve 
the same objective. The latest and still expanding function of universities is the pro- 
vision of academic services to communities. This last kind of service offered by 
universities was launched through public urging. Because universities are now 
expanding at a rapid rate, the public feels that universities, as parts of communities, 
should make some such direct contribution to the larger society. 

As substantial amounts of annual budgets are now being allocated to univer- 
sities in order to finance all these three activities, i.e. training, researching, and ser- 
vicing, the public should have the right to make the following set of inquiries to 
universities: 



*S«o Ih^j Thammnsaf University Act of 1952. Section 4. p 2. 
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1. How much money do universities need to finance these three activities, how 
much should be allocated for each activity, and finally what are the justifications for 
doing so? 

2. How many types of training are universities now conducting, are they useful 
to the society, and what should be the appropriate number of graduates from each 
area of their training? 

3. What kinds of scientific knowledge are now being developed in universities, 
and do they have any practical value? 

4. What kinds of services are universities now providing to communities and 
are they useful? 

Theoretically, these four Bets of.^questions deserve quite clear answers before 
any amount of money Is allocated to universities. Unfortunately, at present no 
university in Thailand can provide any satisfactory answer, even when questions 
are only limited to those in the first set, There are two sources of difficulties in trying 
to compute the costs of each activity separately. The first problem comes from the 
difficulty Involved in classifying actual activities organized by universities into these 
three theoretical concepts. This source of difficulty can be explained by the fact that 
the end results of any project conducted by universities usually contain some com- 
bination of these three activities. For example, a university library is organized to 
support the improvement of training, studying, and researching, and at the same 
time It is also made available for public use. Therefore, it is very hard to figure out 
which part of a university library service goes to which university activity. A second 
set of difficulties in the classification of the costs of each activity is due to the 
system of university accounting. At present, the university accounting system is not 
oriented to facilitate the distinction of costs among these three activities. Costs are 
usually divided mainly Into two groups, administrative costs and academic costs. In 
each group, they are divided into recurrent costs and capital costs. There Is no 
classification of costs by each project undertakenby a university. Unless the univer- 
sity accounting system Is related to objectives, it will not be possible to classify 
university costs by Its activities, the way they should be, 

Coming to the second and third set of inquiries, once agreement Is reached on 
what universities must do In their actual training services, universities may attempt 
to answer the last question in the second set of the Inquiries on what should be the 
appropriate number of graduates to be trained In each area. Before proceeding any 
further, there must be some more classification on why Lnlverslty graduates are 
employed on the basis of the present system of university training. In addition to be- 
ing employed on the basis of their professional skills, university graduates may be 
employed for other reasons. Employers may hire the graduates only because they 
believe that university graduates are more able than high school graduates. When 
justification Is made simply on this basis, some specific training which the gra- 
duates may have received from universities will carry virtually no weight In 
employers' decision. Under such circumstances, the only service rendered by 
universities Is just to screen and give Indications of ability to employers. If this Is the 
only service needed, there should be some other much less expensive ways to pro- 
vide such information. 

Furthermore, there are some other considerations In employers' 
decision-making processes In hiring university graduates. The graduates may be 
employed simply because the wages (in proportionately real terms) which they re- 
quest are not much higher than that of the high school graduates. So long as the 
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wage differences between university and high school graduates are not great, there 
will be incentive for employers to add more of the university graduates to their lists. 
The more university graduates in the staff list the more impressive the list appears. 
There must be a long list of other reasons for university graduates to be employed, 
unrelated to the training provided by universities. Attitudes on some specific degree 
preferences of employers, and family background of graduates are included. When 
the graduates are being employed on these bases, there is no scientific way to es- 
timate future requirements of graduates in areas of training in advance. Statis- 
tically, there should be some acceptable metho.d for forecasting future trends based 
on the observed empioyment in the past. However, this kind of statistical prediction 
will not lead to ar\y sensible planning. Therefore, it has no useful economic va lue. 

The last out not least set of answers to be supplied by universities is on the part 
of university services to the communities. Again, there is no way that universities 
could supply any satisfactory answers to this final set of inquiries. Firstly, there is 
the same problem in distinguishing costs for providing services to community from, 
the costs of other activities of universities. Secondly, there are elements of uncer- 
tainty in the nature of services provided by universities. Most services given by 
universities are of inventive and irregular nature. No other institution will be in a 
position to offer these types of services better than universities. The services are of 
an irregular nature because they are only called for by society at some particular 
time. Examples of such services are the participation of all the universities in Thai- 
land in the campaign for democracy in the summer of 1974, various 
university-volunteer projects designed to cope with specific problems in rural com- 
munities, and public seminar discussions and exhibitions at the time universities 
sense that they are called for. Another set of services are those of inventive nature. 
Universities invent these kinds of programme partly for their own innovative 
benefits, since no one is likely to have experienced such programmes before. 
Examples of these services which Thammasat is now carrying out are some specific 
welfare programmes in slum areas, the Sunday labour school project, the grad- 
uate volunteers for rural development programme, and the study for the develop- 
ment of the Meklong Basin. Because of the uncertain and innovative nature, it Is 
very hard to evaluate the usefulness of these services in terms of costs and 
benefits. The mam obstacle to such evaluation is that there is no rational basis for 
the calculation of benefits from such investments, even when the attempt on the cal- 
culation of costs has been successful. 

SOMECHARACTERISTICSOFHIGHER TRAINING INTHAILANO 

After some rough agreement on the conventional roles of universities is 
reached, it is the time to observe how welt the roles now accepted by the Thai 
universities are performed. Since it is quite clear by now that not much can be said 
explicitly on research and service aspects of universities, discussion in this part will 
be limited only to the training aspect of universities. After all, this aspect is the most 
interesting one, so far as the question of the development of human resources is 
concerned, 

Sadly, higher education in Thailand is now doing a disservice to the country. 
No matter what criteria are used in evaluating the performance of the university 
system in its roie of siippiying graduates to the economy, evidence seems to in* 
dicate one comaK)n troul!)le spot, the over-production of graduates in the fields of 
Law. Social Sciences, and Education. From the study of earnings of university grad- 
uates in Thailand done by Mark Blaug in 1970. the following results are observed: 
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earned the starting salary of a university graduate. It Is quite obvious that if a person 
has an option for further study, he will not stop at the tenth grade. Worst of all. there 
is no difference at all between the rate paid to a tenth grade school-leaver and a 
high school graduate. Because of such an incentive system, a high school graduate 
cannot quit school and work upon his graduation. If he stops right then, he must take 
into account the fact that he has already lost his foregone earnings for the past two 
years the time that he has been in school. Furthermore, his counterpart, the tenth 
grade school-leaver, who has decided to work two years before him will now be two 
steps ahead of him in rank. For that high school graduate, if he decides to work, he 
stands a good chance of ending up being a subordinate of his counterpart. On the 
other hand, if he compares the number of years which he must work and the number 
that is required for his further study (in order to get the same pay-scale), he will find 
that future benefits for him are now much greater than he could have expected on 
the completion of the tenth grade. The ratio between the number of years required, 
for his study and his work is now reduced to 4:15. Because of such a bad Incentive 
structure, once a person has finished high school, the one and only rational alter- 
native is to push further for a degree, » 

Even worse, variation in pay-scale for college and university graduates 
regulated by the civil service commission does not reflect the difference in market 
demand for different types of training. The variation is based on the difference in 
number of years required in different fields of training. Since there is no distinction 
whatsoever, in terms of payment offered in the public sector between the difficult 
and the easy subjects, the ones in demand and the ones which are not. there is no 
reason why a person should not try to get a university degree with minimum effort. 
Because the seats available in universities are limited by the capacity of the existing 
institutions, pressure on the Government demanding expansion in the number of 
places in universities has been increasing every year. Since the expansion of 
admission in the country's most demanding areas is quite expensive, and the mam 
pressure is to get degrees with the minimum learning efforts, more graduates in the 
undesirable fields are produced while problems of shortage in the 'demanding* 
areas remain unsolved. At this point, universities must share part of the blame by 
their current practice of staying aloof. They could help relieve some pressure from 
this arbitrar/ demand for schooling, if the fees collected by them more closely re- 
flected the true operating costs of universities. For if the fees are collected in that 
manner encompassing earnings foregone, and chances to get degrees, high 
school graduates must also take the effect of immediate financial burden Into con- 
sideration. The pressure on the Government will be much less, if high school 
graduates do realize this financial responsibility. 

At present the fees being collected from students constitute only five per cent 
Of total university expenditures. Proportionately, the fees charged to university 
students are much less than those charged to students secondary education. ^^^^^^ 
fees collected from these secondary students are almost ten per cent of total expen- 
ditures on education for this level » 

The above evidence has indicated quite clearly that the performance on the part 
of manpower training of higher education in Thailand has not been very satisfactory, 
in terms of both development and redistributional aspects, The expansion of univer- 
sity enrolments in the fields which are already in surplus only leads to the very un- 

■^ic'i^^^^B B— and others, Problems ol ^*'\'^^^^^^ ^^^L^^^^^ 

Svi^Ufm, iBiincjkok Eriucnlion/H Plannmg Division. Ministry of Educnt.on). June 1972. pp. 55-56. 
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intelligent use of limited resources. Worst of all. the present incentive system has 
also brought at)out undesirable attitudes toward degrees and the whole learning 
process. The problems of graduate unemployment and graduate underemployment, 
which many developing countries are trying to avoid now seem inescapable. High 
school graduates and graduates in higher vocational training find themselves on the 
run to universities because the positions previously occupied by them are now 
given to persons with university degrees. Resources which should be used in other 
development efforts are now wasted at the university level. In terms of income re- 
distribution, higher education in Thailand only brings more inequality to the redistri- 
butional pattern of the country. Given the quality of primary education and the total 
amount of resources now being allocated to education, one can claim that higher 
education in Thailand is financed at'the expense of quality of educafion'at the lower 
levels. Normally, one student enrolled in a university is supported at the expense of 
15-50 pupils in primary education, depending on the fields of his training. One 
medical student must be traded for 50 pupils, and a student in social sciences the 
least expensive field, is traded for 15 pupils.^ The implication from such a method of 
allocation is that children from poor families receive only a poor quality of primary 
education. Therefore, they have almost no chance to advance further up the educa- 
tional hierarchy. The poor basic education which they have received together with 
their poor family background and their high opportunity costs are the main 
obstacles to their desire for advancement. Children from rich families who cari 
afford education of good quality stand a much better chance of being enrolled in 
universities where costs are borne mostly by the Government. This situation can be 
summarized in one short phrase: 'those who have, get more*. 

RECOMMENDATION 

With the present system of university finance and the incentive structure in 
civil service, misallocation of resources in higher education cannot be solved by just 
organizing a better method of planning. No matter how sophisticated and elaborate 
the plan is. it will have no practical value because it cannot be implemented under 
such an incentive system. In fact, in any society, the plan cannot be expected to 
offer more than what is called, 'subsidiary service'. The main solution to any econo- 
mic problem in any society still depends largely on how to correct the incentive 
system such that t^n mechanism of the 'invisible hand' is set to work. The classic 
example often mentioned in this regard is the problem of graduate unemployment in 
India. Unless the Indian Government has enough courage to tackle that problem by 
the correction of incentive system directly, there will be no hope of solving this 
difficult problem. The longer the period the problem is left untouched, the more is 
the intensity in the degree of the problem. Thailand will run into this very same prob- 
lem some day in the near future, if she does not try to deal with it promptly. 

To solve this in. ntive problem effectively, correction must be made on both 
the pay-scale regulatod in the civil service and the fees collected by universities. 
The pay-scale in civil service must be made completely flexible so that the rate of 
payment reflects the in'ervening forces of the supply of and the demand for grad- 
uates in the markei ^ rthermore. the scale of payment must be subdivided into 
thr different rales r .d to persons having different amount of education. The scale 
should be arrange .uch that a person would not feel any tremendous loss at the 
time he rin u Jit school'for a job. This scheme of payment will help relieve 
pressure or. a person so that ho does nol have to be pushed for a degree, if he has 
no roal desire to do so. 



•Nichol.is iionnnw Mo«-.ourcfr. for Cducitionii) E;(n,insifjii, Roform nnd Trnnsformation m Thculand , 
unf)ut)lM.h*frl p.ir-H'r nrfJSfjfit.'d .it Holol, Soncjkhin diirrng tho conforonco on MnSB EduCcition 
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Finally, universities must collect fees on a basis which allows the rate being 
charged to reflect the differences In actual costs of operating different educational 
programmes. With this new scheme of fee collection, the gap between the social 
rate of return and the personal rate of return will be reduced. The demand for educa- 
tion of an individual for his own benefits will be more consistent with social benefits. 
One last point to be made on this university pricing policy is that, for the sake of 
social justice alone, if possible, the fees should be high enough to cover univer- 
sities' training costs, so that resources now allocated to universities for this purpose 
can be utilized to improve the quality of education at the lower levels. 

After all these corrections are made, planning should be allowed to play its 
role, the subsidiary' one. There is even a stronger call for good planning after the 
system of consistent incentives has been set to work. Good planning will be much 
more useful because it can be used to gear the econorny to directions commonly de- 
cided by members of the society. For example, if some combination of the redistri- 
bution and growth aspects is commonly desired by the society, the plan can be 
geared into such a direction. 

Moreover, without any specific direction indicated by the society, planning is 
still helpful for it can be used in combating the classical problem of Instability, 
known to economists as the cobweb theorem. This problem is either caused by the 
excess demand for or the excess supply of any product.as the result of the mis- 
calculation of a producer of the future demands for his products at the beginning of 
the production process. The lengthy nature of the production process is the original 
cause of this problem. This long production process deters the producer from the 
prompt adjustment in the quantity of his product to match the change in the demand 
for it. The production process in education is exactly of this nature. Good educa- 
tional planning can do a great service at this point. If it could help estimate the de- 
mand for manpower with reasonable accuracy, so that the number to be supplied 
will be planned accordingly. It must be emphasized in this last line again that, with- 
out the elimination of the incentive problem planning efforts will be of no use be- 
cause it will have nochance of being implemented, 

It should be noted here that the actual action to correct this problem of Incen- 
tives must come from administrators and politicians, Some political complication 
from such correction should be anticipated in advance. Nevertheless, no matter 
how difficult the task may appear to be. It is better to do something right now. The 
problem will only become intensified if nothing is done, and then be much harder to 
solve. If it is not solved, eventually the problem of graduate unemployment will be 
something that the society must learn to live with. 



AN ECONOMIC PERSPECTIVE OF UNIVERSITIES 
AND MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 



Pang Eng Fong 

INTRODUCTION 

In the late fifties, research In the developed countries suggested that the 
materialist conception of economic growth may not be altogether Immaculate; in- 
come growth, it was discovered, could not be fully explained by increases in physi- 
cal capital and labours There was a puzzling 'residual' that demanded explana- 
tion. However, instead of being explained, the 'residual' became quickly associated 
with, and even identified as, education, 2 This development accorded to education a 
new dimension and significance, particularly in growth-conscious countries bur- 
dened with a burgeoning labour force. As a result, a new perspective emerged in 
which high-level manpower came to be viewed as a key ingredient in the push for 
development. Higher education was assigned the strategic task of producing the re- 
quired high-level talents, and was expanded vigorously in most of the under- 
developed world. In Southeast Asia university enrolments more than doubled in the 
sixties while expenditures increased even more rapidly. However, educational 
expansion has not been accompanied or followed by income or employment growth 
in most of the countries. 

Instead, there are growing signs of graduate unemploymentand underemploy- 
ment, and many planners and administrators now appear to have second thoughts 
about the role of universities in the development process: the promise of high re- 
turns from investing in higher education has turned out to be mostly a consumption 
of scarce resources. 

Why have many universities failed to provide the catalytic manpower needed 
to spur economic growth? One popular and appealing explanation is that univer- 
sities have failed to generate the requisite skills for development because they pro- 
duce the wrong productmix— too many arts and humanities graduates, and too few 
engineering and professional graduates. However, the explanation is incomplete; it 
does not explain why presumably rational individuals would continue to enroll in 
large numbers in courses for which there seems to be little market demand. 



*The classic studies are those by Solow and Oenison. Solow suggested that close to 00 per cent of the 
U.S. growth between 1929 and 1955 maybe attributed to technical progress, Oenison In his pathbreak' 
ing research on the sources of growth attributed 23 per cent of the economic growth in the U.S. 
between 1929 and 1957 to education. See R.M. Solow, Technical Change and the Aggregate Produc* 
tion Function', f^eview of Bconomics and Statist Ics* August 1957 and E.F. Oenipon, The Sources of 
Economic Growth In the U.S. and the Atternatives Before Us.NowYork. 1962. 
'To be sure, there were many cross-section studies which he)p&d this process of i>.":'niification. Perhaps 
the best known of them is the one by Harbison and Myers who ?nund a close corioir-iion between their 
composite index of human resources (essentially a weighted index of educational ^i^'otments) and per 
capita income. See F. Harbison and C.A. Myers. Education, Manpower and Bcon vtiic Growth, New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1964. The major problem wirh their study, as with others invo ying international 
comparisons of education and development is that it contains no theory to explain how a high level of 
educational attainment in the workforce or population leads to a high per capita inco^ne level, It is not 
entirely clear if a country Is rich because its peopte are well-educated or its peop'«> aro well-educated 
because it can aflbrd to spend more on their schooling. Furthermore, it is not ri'aiistic .*o bxpect fhet 
such studies can furnish unlvor^al guidellnr.) for the optimal development oi .v;i^catlcnal ^^yMems 
because of the largo variations in poiitical and social systems, For a cogent crt cue of tr.^^ ^?arb'son- 
Myers study and others on the contribution of education to economic growth, r/^ Mark \Uu >^f) In* 
troduction to the Economics of Education, Penguin, 1972. 
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The answer to this puzzle lies in the financing and supniy of higher education. 
Most states heavily subsidize higher education, and given the relatively high grad- 
uate earnings prevailing in most Southeast Asian countries, the result is a large 
divergence between individual and societal returns to education. In other words, a 
university education is a profitable proposition for the individual, despite the 
possibility of a long period of waiting for employment. 

A supplementary explanation is that many universities have not been able to 
structure their enrolment patterns to meet anticipated manpower demands of the 
economy because they do not know the future demand patterns for high-level man- 
power. If only the manpower planner would tell universities what to produce, the 
problem of 'an Inappropriate output mix yvould be resolved. 

The snag is thai manpower planners cannot provide precise guidelines for 
developing high-level manpower as current forecasting techniques are not 
sufficiently reliable. This paper will review briefly some approaches to the planning 
of higher education, and make some suggestions as to how universities themselves 
can play a more active role in assessing the demand for university-educated man- 
power. 

THE MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS APPROACH TO EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

One widely used technique for forecasting the demand for high-level man- 
power Is the so-called manpower requirements approach. This approach, first used 
in the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) countries, 
attempts to predict the manpower patterns required to produce a given level of pro- 
duction. Variants of this method are used in the manpower plans (where they exist) 
of many Southeast Asian countries. A typical sequence of the manpower require- 
ments approach to educational planning runs thus: 

1 . Project the GDP in a target year; 

2. Project sectoral output in the target year: 

3. Forecast the sectoral distribution of workers; 

4. Convert the sectoral labour requirements into mutually exclusive 
occupational groups; 

5. Sum up the occupational requirements across sectors and trans- 
late the occupational requirements into educational needs. 

Once the educational requirements are established and the extent of occupational 
attrition determined, an enrolment plan for all levels and types of education can be 
developed. 

This methodology has been widely criticized and it is useful to note the major 
criticisms. First, the approach has a deterministic bent in that manpower require- 
ments are rather rigidly determined by the technology of the production system. The 
manpower required to achieve a desired growth rate is not based on an economic 
concept of the demand for labour. Rather, it is determined through a series of fixed 
technical coefficients, which implicitly assumes that the existing manpower-output 
coefficients are optimal. But the rationale for manpower planning is presumably that 
the allocative mechanism has been defective In (he past. To project manpower re- 
quirements on the basis of existing relationships between the structure of man- 
power and output may therefore reinforce, ra.her than correct them. 
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Second, the approach ignores relative pay levels. It blithely assumes that the 
relative earning levels of educated manpower do not change significantly over time, 
a palpably false assumption as the relative demand for workers is affected by 
changes in earnings. 

Third, the approach also assumes that the possibility of substituting capital for 
labour or one grade of labour for another Is minimal. This assumption has been 
shown to be dubious; many studies Indicate that there is considerable room for sub- 
stit^jting one type of labour for another.^ Furthermore, the flexibility of substitution 
increases with time and since university manpower generally takes years to pro- 
duce, the possibility of substituting other types of educated labour for 
university-trained manpower is enormous. . ^ 

Lastly, and perhaps most importantly, the translation of occupational require- 
ments into educational need is a highly questionable one. It is doubtful if there is a 
stable occupation-education matrix for most occupational groups.^ 

There is also little evidence to suggest that one specific level of education Is 
needed for competent job performance. Job competence is a function of many re- 
lated factors such as abilities, temperament, and motor-skills. In short, the optimal 
level of education and training is hard to define for most occupations. 

In the context of many ex-colonial nations in Southeast Asia, the computation 
of the average level of educational attainment for an occupation is particularly 
suspect. As the general level of education rises in these countries, there is a per- 
vasive push towards higher and higher educational qualifications for every job. 
Therefore, manpower planning based on existing levels of education may be mis- 
leading. 

In practice, the manpower requirements approach has fostered a tendency 
among educational planners to exaggerate the educational investment needed for 
economic development. Indeed. It may well be that the ubiquitous anxieties about 
shor-tages' of skilled high-level manpower are generated more by misplaced 
emphasis than by the imperatives of the job market. 



'In a study on the Brazilian capital goods industry. Nathaniel Leff showed that the expansion of this in- 
dustry was achieved with very little educational investment and tariff protection. An inadequate supply 
oi labour led to a widespread substitution of technicians for engineers; about half the technicians learn 
the trade on the job. Leff's study casts further doubt on the widely-held belief that economic develop- 
ment was preceded or accompanied by a large expansion in the educational system. Similar studieson 
Japan and Mexico suggest that the economic tal<e-off in these countries preceded a massive Increase 
In educational enrolment. Even in Singapore the rapid growth which began around 1969 took place 
before the extensive revamping of secondary and higher education. However, this is not to deny that 
(he provision of highly trained manpower is not peeded to sustain and further accelerate economic 
growth. The point here Is that many countries have achieved economic takeK)ff without substantial 
educational investments. See Nathaniel Leff. The Brazilian Capital Qoods Industry, 1929*64, (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1968). pp. 86-87, and also David H, Clark. Employment Promotion In 
Singapore, unpublished paper, April 1974. For evidence on the substitutability among various grades 
3f educated labour, see Samuel Bowles. Planning educational Systems tor Economic Growth, (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1969). 

'David H. Clark in a report on a survey of manufacturing firms noted a considerable spread in the dis- 
ribution of educational attainment among persons holding managerial jobs. See David H. Clark. 'Man- 
x^wer in Larger Manufacturing Firms in Singapore'. Malayan Economic Review, Vol. XVI. No. 1. (April 
1971). pp. 33-45. 
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ECONOMIC PERSP^CrnVE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

if the manpower requirements approach to educational planning is flawed, 
what other methods are there to help the university plan its enrolment to meet man- 
power needs? Perhaps the most promising one is the cost-benefit analysis of 
education. This is essentially an economist's approach to the determination of man- 
power supplies and demands. To understand this fully, we need^to know how econo- 
mists analyze occupational choice. Economists place partlculaVi emphasis on the ^ 
effect earnings have on people's occupational choices. It is true/pf course, that in 
many cases non-pecuniary factors are important In determining career decisions; 
certain people because of temperament and disposition will be strongly attracted to 
certain types of work (for example, art. painting, music, writing). Such.people are 
not likely to be affected by small changes in earnings.. There are, however, large 
numbers of persons who have no particular commitment to any occupation, and 
these people will be responsive to economic incentives. For them choosing a career 
Is an important decision. Although they do not generally make this decision in a 
systematic manner, they do appraise the costs and benefits of an additional period 
of education and training. Additional costs are the foregone income plus the direct 
costs (tuition fees, books, etc.) while additional earnings anticipated over the entire 
worklife constitute the pecuniary benefits. Such a perspective only takes into 
account the returns which accrue to the individual. There may be other benefits 
(externalities in the economist's jargon) which accrue to society as a whole. * 

How caip .we .measure returns of higher education to the Individual and to the 
society? For'this purpose, it is necessary to calculate rates of return. Cross-section 
earnings data on those who have undergone higher education is needed. An 
age-earnings profile is then constructed and compared with that of individuals who 
have not been to a university. Some of the differences between the two 
age-earnings profiles is then attributed to the effect of education. The additional 
monetary benefits can be discounted to a point at which the decision to undertake 
further education is made to obtain the net present value of university education or 
more frequently, rates of return are computed.* 

Rates of return can be calculated for the individual and for the society depend- 
ing on whether individual costs or societal costs are included. To be of any value to 
enrolment planning, rates of return will need to be calculated for Individual pro- 
grammes or courses. Of course, there are serious problems Involved in computing 
educational rates of return. For one thing, earnings may not reflect productivity and 
for another, not all the differences in earnings may be attributed to education — 
some of it may be due to differences in abilities, social background, family con- 
nections, etc.^ 

Despite its weaknesses, the rate of return approach to educational planning is 
a useful one especially if the rates are computed on a systematic basis periodically. 
The rale of return is a good economic indicator of the optimum number of persons in 



■"This ranks as perhaps one o( Ihe mosi imporlant reasons why most stales are willing to subsidize the 
production o( university manpower 

"The rate of return is that which equates the not earnings stream -■ i.fl benefits minus costs — to zero. 
For an excellent account of how rates of return are computed, see Mark Blaug. An Introduction to the 
Economics of Education. Penguin. 1972. 

'For nn omnibus ol obiections to the rate of return approach to educational planning, see Mark Blaug. 
The Rate of Return on Investment m Education in Great Britain' . The Manchester School, September 
1965 
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an occupation as It takes Into account lifetime earnings andithO discount factor. An 
occupational shortagewill show up in the persistently higher rate of return. Thus, for 
example, if the rate of return to engineers Is consistently higher than other pro- 
fessions, it may be reasonable to infer that a shortage of engineers exists. ^ 

Unfortunately, the type of data needed for computing rates of return to higher 
education is generally not available in Southeast Asia. Available studies suggest 
that the private returns to university education Is over 10 per cent.9 The social re- 
turns, however, are generally much smallerbecausemostof the recurrent costs are 
borne by the state. 

It has been noted that the rate of return approach can only indicate the direc- 
tion of desirable change and "not the magnitude. For planning purposes, it is 
obviously vital to knowwith some accuracy the additional number and types of grad- 
uates required in a given time period. This may be true but it does not vitiate the 
importance of rates of return as a guideline for expanding or contracting enrolment 
at the university level. Furthermore, if one considers the considerable possibilities 
of substitution on the job among various types of degree-holders, trie need to know 
the precise number and type of graduates required in each year becomes less 
urgent;^o put differently, because of specific rreeds of firms and the variety of 
accommodative mechanisms available to them, it is probably impossible for univer- 
sities to train manpower to fit the precise needs of industry. The major problem is 
rather one of getting adequately reliable data. Universities should pay more attention 
to this type of data-gathering which is needed for a comprehensive appraisal of the 
cost-effectiveness of higher education, 

There are. however, other economic indicators which can be used to assess 
the demand for university manpower. One of them is to compute ratios on the 
number of persons who are thinking of entering a profession as a percentage of the 
total supply in various occupations. Occupations with higher ratios are presumably 
those which are more attractive to young persons. If we further assume that private 
individuals make their decisions rationally and that private decisions are generally 
also consonant with the goal of optimizing public benefits, the Indicator is a useful 
one. But here again the problem is one of obtaining reliable, current information. 

Yet another indicator would be changes in relative salaries. Shortage may be 
then defined as an Increase in salaries at the rate fasterthanthat which occur in the 
recent past.^^ Thus, for example, if salaries are rising annually at 20 per cent for ■ 
Engineering and Accountancy graduates and only 10 percent for Science and Arts 
graduates, we "may infer that engineers and accountants are in relatively short 



"Noie that this is quite a different definition of shortages from that used in the manpower requirements 
approach in which a shortfall is defined as a difference between requirements and anticipated supply; 
tho latter definition does not consider costs involved in producing one more tramed worker. 
^See David H. Clark and Pang Eng Fong. Return to Sch -.oling and Training in Singapore . Malayan 
Economic Review. Vol XV, No 2 (October 1970). and Mark Blaug. The Rate of Return to Investment in 
Education in Thailand, ^ report to the National Planning Committee on Third Educational Development 
Ran. Bangkok: National Education Council. 1071, 

'°One should add that this is the justification used by many people to support the education of 
generalists (i e. Liberal Arts, Humanities. Pure Science graduates) who have the capacity and the flex- 
ibility to be trained for a wide variety of iobs Even among graduates in Engineering, Architecture. Law 
and Accountancy, there is a fair amount of occupational mobility, much of it in pursuit of higher 
monetary returriu but nof necessarily inconsistent with national development in a market economy. 
"This IS a dpfinition used by Blank and Stigler in their classic study on the engineering profession, see 
D M Blank and G J Stigler, Tho Demand and Supply ot Scientilic Personnel, National Bureau of 
Economic Research. Washington, 1954, p. 24 
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supply and take steps to correct them by expanding enrolment in these pro- 
grammes. This type of information is easy to obtain, but it is surprising to note that 
few institutions of higher learning have tracer studies of the employment 
experiences of their graduates. Without such surveys, policymakers do not have a 
detailed picture of the absorption of graduates into the national economy. These 
surveys could indicate areas for which enrolment adjustments are needed. More* 
over, year-to-year enrolment decisions of universities tend to be of a marginal 
* nature, arid information on earnings and the average period of waiting for first 
employment can be particularly helpful to university administrators. ' 

THE OBJECTIVES AND RESPONSES OF THE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM IN SINGAPORE 

The University of Singapore, to cite one example, has been monitoring the 
employment experiences of its graduates for the last five years. The surveys have 
provided current data on the employment experiences of new graduates and 
suggest that university enrolment patterns have been changing in line with the man- 
power needs of the Republic.'^ 

Nanyang University in Singapore has also conducted graduate employment 
surveys. They show that most Nanyang graduates have had little difficulty in obtain- 
ing employment, and that Commerce graduates were able to find higher paid jobs 
than graduates who specialized in Chinese Language and Literature. 

Like other universities, the University of Singapore and Nanyang University 
have a multiplicity of social, economic, and political objectives, none of them stated 
in measurable terms which make it difficult to assess the extent to which they are 
fulfilled. One important aim is the production of the requisite manpower needed to 
meet the demands of a society which aspires to be the brain-centre of the region. 
Particular emphasis is therefore given to the production of graduates in the 
Engineering. Business Administration. Accountancy, Medical. Dentistry. Archi- 
tecture faculties and schools. Another objective is the inculation and transmission 
of national values. This socialization function is as important as the manpower pro- 
duction function as it is^ssehtial that university graduates identify themselves with 
the goals and values of a compact, multi-racial society. To accomplish this objective, 
the curricula and programmes have been modified and generally made less specia- 
lized in the first three years. For example, science students in the University of 
Singapore are required to take an arts Subject to expose them to other disciplines 
while social science and arts students f^ave to take a course in general science to 
help them understand a technolog)<:ai society better.^^ Universities in Singapore are 
also encouraged to engage in research and participate in public service and com- 
munity activities, and as Professor Lim has pointed out the University of Singapore 
(and also Nanyang University) has been doing a great deal in both these areas. 



' Tor a useful summafv of the pragmatic and flex.tle response of the University of Singapore to chang- 
ing manpower demands, see Lim Chong Yah. Mass Versus Selective Higher Education in Southeast 
Asia The Responses of the University of Singaporf* paper presented at RIHED Workshop. Chiang 

fVlai. November 29 December 2. 1973. ■i\ 

' *For details, see Ong Teck Hong and Yang Chursg-Hou. An Analysis of the Employment Experiences 
of 1^71 '72 and 1972-73 Naryang University GraduHti .i, Singapore: Nanyang University. May 1974. 
'*We have left out of our discussion the other institutions of higher learning in Singapore, namely. 
Singapore Polytechnic. Ngee Ann Technical College. Institute Education and Singapore Technical 
Institute Ail these institutions Place major emphasis on the production l \ technical and professional 
manpower to meet the industrializing needs of the city-state 
"'Again for details, see Lim Chong Yah. op cit 
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In recent years, the Singapore economy has undergone a structural transfor- 
mation. Today the manufacturing sector absorbs some 25 per cent of the total work- 
force compared with about 15 per cent in the early sixties. The trend towards in- 
creased sophistication of industries and the emphasis on skill-intensive technology 
has led to a rapid expansion In the demand for professional and technical workers. 
Skill shortages have appeared and the government has had to relax its immigration 
policy. To meet the manpower requirements of an increasingly sophisticated manu- 
facturing and service economy, the universities have adapted their enrolment 
pattern accordingly; professional education (Engineering. Accountancy. Law. 
Business Administration, Architecture) have been expanded rapidly while enrol- 
ment in the Arts and Social Sciences has grown at a slower pace. Enrolment 
planning at the University of Singapore is coordinated with the development policies 
of the country, which are made known to university authorities. Careful attention is 
also paid to the cost-effectiveness of various university programmes. 

CONCLUSION 

This paper has argued for a more economic perspective of higher education. 
Higher education is an expensive Investment and it is important to know how effi- 
ciently high-level manpower is produced. We have also argued that a technological 
or deterministic approach to the projection of manpower may be misleading and that 
more attention should be paid to market signals in forecasting the demand for 
college-educated manpower. To this end. much more can be done to improve the 
data base upon which universities plan their manpower production. Further, we 
have stressed mat too rigid a conception of the university'^ role in preparing grad- 
uates for occupations maybe unhealthy because of the trenr>endous capacity on 
the part of a market economy to adapt the characteristics of workers to its pro- 
duction needs. While it is important to teach market-relevant skills, it is also impor- 
tant that a capacity to respond flexibly to social arid technological changes be 
developed m graduates. Finally, it is vital that universities collect more accurate in- 
formation on the demand for their graduates and on their post-graduation behaviour 
in the labour market. Without such information, universities may not be able to res- 
pond efficiently to the changing manpower needs of the society upon which they 
rely so heavily for their financing. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 
IN MALAYSIA 



Mohd. Ghazali bin Haji Abdul Rahman 

I INTRODUCTION 

Malaysia, once known as Malaya, obtained her independence from the British 
on August 31st. 1957. Since then she has grown into Malaysia (1963) with the joining 
of Sarawak and Sabah, two former British Protectorates on the Island of Borneo. 
With the merger of Sarawak and Sabah programmes in respect to national integra- 
tion and unity were instituted. In the area of education, the policies formulated to 
aci neve th>s end include:- 

1 Closing the gap in educational opportunities among regions and races ; and 

2. The eventual integration of the educational system of Sabah and Sarawak 
with the national system. 

Prior to independence, the educational objectives were designed to segregate 
the races rather than unite them. Vernacular schools were encouraged and the 
various races were allowed to advance to a level which would equip them for only 
second rung jobs. 

The system was perpetuated with the training of teachers equipped only to 
reinforce the system. The reasons were obvious. It enabled the colonial masters to 
maintain their sirangle-hold over the subjects. Only a selected few were en- 
couraged to pursue education through British schools either in the country or in 
Britain. 

With the attainment of independence a national education policy was formulat- 
ed with the view to correct the mistakes of the past and to promote a single system 
of education. This was a logical solution if Malaysia was to face the challenge of the 
modern world. 

Malaysia embarked on a series of Plans known as the First Malaya Plan, the 
Second Malaya Plan (1961-65) and, following the formation of Malaysia in 1963. the 
First Malaysia Plan, 1966-70. She is now in the midst of the Second Malaysia Plan.^ 
Last year, this plan^ came under review and the results achieved thus far have left 
the government and the populace quite happy. 

The first three years of the Plan has been significant in identifying some of the 
problems and issues, and initiating policies, programmes, and projects to re- 
structure the education and training system. 

A major advance has been the detailed assessment of the availability of pro- 
viding educational opportunities to the low income groups and to the disadvantaged 
regions of the country, as well as the identification of the specific problems involved 



'Second Malaysia Plan 1971-75 

'Mid-rerm Review of fhe Second Malaysia Plan 1971-75 
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in extending educational opportunities to the groups and regions, A second area of 
Significant attention has been the introduction and expansion of educational pro- 
grammes to enable a greater number of Malays and other indigenous people to 
meet the requirements of racially balanced employment and a visible Malay com- 
mercial and industrial community. The third area has been the expansion of facili- 
ties and opportunities for education in science, mathematics and technology-orient- 
ed disciplines. There has been expansion of industrial training facilities in the fields 
of critical manpower shortage, and the implementation of measures to bring about 
better coordination and effectiveness of the training system. 

II. THE NATIONAL EDUCATION POLICY 

In- the First Malaysia Plan, true to its policy of uplifting the educational 
standards of the people, the education was concerned more with the content, the 
basic problems of eradication of illiteracy, and giving each citizen equal oppor- 
tunities for all levels of education. Its objectives included:- 

1. The extension of basic education to include not only the primary cycle but 
also three years of lower secondary education: 

2. The reorganization of the pattern of secondary education with the introduc- 
tion of comprehensive and post-comprehensive education; and 

3 The shift towards a better balance between general education on the one 
hand, and vocational, technical, and science education on the other. 

With the Second Malaysia Plan, the major objectives of education and training 
in the country shifted to more than the basic. They were geared specifically towards 
national integration and advancement:- 

1. Consolidation of the system to promote national integration and unity: 

2. Orientation and expansion of education ^nd training programmes towards 
meeting the manpower needs of the country: 

3. Improvement of the quality of education for the building of a progressive 
society oriented towards modern science and technology: and 

4. Improvement of the research, planning and implementation capability to 
meet the above objectives. 

These are long-term objectives. Considerable time-lags are involved before 
educational reforms and investments in education and training produce the desired 
results. 

Tables I and II illustrate the enrolment pattern in Malaysian schools and in- 
stitutesof higher education which include polytechnicinstitutesand universities. 

III. THE TASK OF UNIVERSITIES IN THE LIGHT OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION POLICY 

As outlined in Section II. the first objective of the National Education Policy 
was to promote national unity through education. One of the first things the govern- 
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ment did was to standardize the various systems of education found in this country 
into one uniform national system. Coupled to this, the question of the National Lan- 
guage, which IS Malay, is paramount. 

The language question is a far reaching instructional reform that is aimed at 
the revival of learning among the bulk of the hitherto educationally disadvantaged 
rural majority of our people. As of 1 970, the medium of instruction to be used was the 
Malay language. In this way. the use of English gradually becomes relegated to 
second place and by 1982 all school leavers would have been educated solely in the 
national language. A uniform system of education and a uniform language would, it 
is hoped, promote better integration of the various races and national unity. 

It was also mentioned that in the past opportunities for education differei: with 
the races. The Chinese who mostly cluster around the urban centres would naturally 
benefit from a richer educational environment. The Malays on the other hand who 
are traditionally rural dwellers tended to have less of these amenities. Schools were 
smaller, teachers less qualified, facilities almost nil. Naturally, when the two groups 
are merged together in an institution of higher learning, usually in or near urban 
centres, the differences arising out of their earliereducational backgrounds surface 
with astonishing clarity. 

What are universities expected to do in the light of these factors? In the first 
place, a university is part and parcel of the Ministry of Education. Hence alt policies 
set up by the Ministry has to be strictly adhered to by universities, although the 
university is quite autonomous in terms of deciding the academic content of its 
various courses. At present all universities except for the National University of 
Malaysia still use the English language extensively as a nnedium of instruction. How- 
ever, from 1983 they must be prepared for the first crop of school leavers who have 
been educated in-the national language. 

Secondly, the criteria of admission has to be revised to Include factors other 
than mere academic excellence, because if admission Is determined by only this 
factor then obviously only the town dwellers would be able to enjoy university 
education, whereas the rest would be deprived of it. If the nation is serious in Its aim 
to correct economic imbalances between urban / rural dwellers and between races, 
then universities will have to change its admission policies wherever it can without 
lowering academic standards. What the National University, for example, has done 
IS to admit school leavers straight into the university without the prerequisite Higher 
School Certificate, These students are put through a ten month matriculation course 
geared specifically towards the fields of study they intend to pursue in the degree 
course proper. Candidates who survive this course will then be admitted into the 
first year proper. This is indeed an excellent way of correcting Imbalances In earlier 
educational experiences. It Is hoped that with better educational opportunities at a 
later stage the economically deprived will be able to compete on an equal footing 
with their betterendowed counterparts. 
/ 

VVhile it is possible for a university to adopt the above mentioned measures, 
there are certain serious questions it has to answer. What is its Idea of university 
education, its philosophy? What is the kind of graduate It feels it has to mould? How 
does It ensure the maintenance of academic standards If academic excellence as 
an entrance criteria becomes secondary to other factors? These are some of the 
questions a university will have to solve, in orderto maintain Its integrity while at the 
same time join In with the government in its efforts to promote unity and to eradicate 
poverty. 
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TABLE I 



DEVELOPMENTS IN THE EDUCATION SYSTEM. 1970-75 



Enrolments 



Increase (%) 





1970 








1 y /U»/! 








(Target) 


















Peninsular Malaysia 


1 ,421 ,469 


1,531,493 


1 ,605,000 


7.7 


1Z9 


Sabah 


110,607 


120,100 


138,000 


8.6 


24.8 


Sarawak 


144,007 


162,289 


165,330 


12.7 


14.8 


Total 


1,676,083 


1,813,882 


1,908,330 


8.2 


13.9 


(% or all levels) 


75.4 


71.9 


69.0 






/.ower secondary: 












Peninsular Malaysia 


378,535 


469,116 


537,000 


23.9 


41.9 


Sabah 


26,922 


33,443 


41 .000 


24.2 


52.3 


Sarawak 


17,041 


26!l86 


46,507 


53.7 


172.9 


Total 


422,498 


528,745 


624.507 


25.1 


47.8 


In/ ^< ^ti 1 i»\ 

(% of all levels) 


19.0 


21.0 


22.6 






Upper secondary: 












Arts and Science 












Peninsular Malaysia 


84,925 


115,289 


140,000 


35.8 


64.9 


Sabah 


3,975 


7,141 


10,000 


79. S 


151.6 


Sarawak 


4,384 


6,032 


6,953 


37.6 


58.6 


Vocational and technical 


4,981 


9.066 


24,540 


82.0 


392.7 


Total 


98,265 


137,528 


181,493 


40.0 


84.7 


{% of all levels) 


4.4 


5.4 


6.5 






Post secondary (H.S.C.): 












Peninsular Malaysia 


mem 


13,728 


16,000 


29.3 


50.7 


Sabah 


272 


338 


500 


24.3 


83.8 


Sarawak 


641 


1.031 


1,330 


60.8 


107.5 


Total 


11,532 


15,097 


17,830 


30.9 


54.6 


(% of all levels) 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 






Treacher training: 












Primary 


1.435 


2,044 


3,040 


4Z4 


111.8 


Secondary 


1,123 


2,030 


2,400 


80.8 


113.7 


Total 


2^558 


4,074 


5,440 


59.3 


11Z7 


(%of all levels) 


' 0.1 


0,2 


0.2 






College level: 


3,830 


7,531 


10,273 


96.6 


168.2 


(% of all levels) 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 






University level: 


9,494 


14,661 


18,757 


54.4 


97.6 


(% of all levels) 


0.4 


0.6 


0.7 






Grand total 


2.224,260 


2,521,518 


2,766,630 


13.4 


24.4 



From "Mid-term Review of the Second Malaysian Plan 1971-1975" (1973) 
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TABLE II 

ENROLMENTS^ IN TERTIARY EDUCATION, 1970-75 

1970 1973 1975 Increase (%) 



(Target) 1971-73 1971-75 

College level — 

Ungku Omar Polytechnic 493 915 1^73 85.6 158,2 

Institute of Technology, MARA 2.142 4,434 6,000 107,0 180.1 

Tunku Abdul Rahman College 1,195 2,182 3,000 82.6 151 .0 



University level ~ 



University of Malaya 


7,777 


8,519 


8,600 


9.5 


10.6 


University of Science 


271 


1,548 


2,685 


471.2 


890.7 


National University 


169 


1,489 


2,647 


781.1 


1 ,466.2 


University of Agriculture 


585 


1,589 


2,375 


171.6 


305.9 


National Institute of Technology 


692 


1,516 


2,450 


119.1 


254:0 


Total 


13,324 


22,192 


29,030 


66.6 


117.9 



Excludes post-graduate and off-campus enrolments. 



From 'Mid-term Review of The Second Malaysian Plan 1971 — 1975' (1973) 



The second objective in the National Education Policy which was mentioned in 
Section II was education Tor manpower needs. Obviously if the objectives of the 
New Economic Policy are to be realized, then a large number of skilled manpower is 
needed and fast. Gorne are the days when universities can wallow in the pure arts 
or sciences for their own sakes and yet be certain that graduates will face no 
problems in acquiring handsome jobs with commensurate -alaries. 'Historically, the 
labour market has not been a continuing source of concern for higher education 
Except In times of depression. It has absorbed all the college and university grad- 
uates. It has been taken for granted as a generally adequate outlet for talent highly 
trained academically. This has now changed, and has probably changed for the 
foreseeable future; the labour market is now a serious concern ^or higher education 
and will remain so'.3 

These are the opening sentences of one of the Carnegie Commission s 
reports. 

With the rapid pace of development in the country comes also the correspond- 
ing demand for more professionals in the job market. Tun Abdul Razak. the Malay- 
sian Prime Minister, once alluded to this when he addressed the International Con- 
ference of Universities in Kuala Lumpur on August 24. 1970. He said that: 



''i?*?^^'^®^^ Higher Education*. European Implications of the Carnegie Commission 
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It is essential for any university to meet adequately the national 

needs and human aspiration of the country in which the university is 
situated. In a developing country there is always an urgent need for trained 
manpower and, therefore, universities must produce graduates who are 
possessed of relevant skills able to participate and play their part in the 
technological and economic development of the country. 

Tun Abdul Razak further stressed that it was not enough for universities to act 
as educational prcx:essing agencies on behalf of the professions. They should also 
be an important chain in the building of national character and the fostering of 
national unity. 

How must universities respond to this changing situation? How can a univer- 
sity which has been traditionally academic change to incorporate discipline tra- 
ditionally held to be commercial* and hence 'inferior*? There is also the other 
extreme, particularly with institutions or universities recently established, where an 
Institution turns completely 'applied* and neglects the fundamental pure disciplines. 
Each university will have to find that happy balance where both the academic and 
the professional components in university education can successfully interfused so 
that the end product, the graduate, will emerge a potentially active participant in the 
country 's economic life and yet is able to retain his humanity. 

Finally there is also the objective of the National Education Policy to gear 
educational training towards science and technology. Tied in with this objective is 
the national objective of eradicating poverty through the creation of more employ- 
ment opportunities for all. To achieve this the economy of the country will have to be 
expanded through 'a fuller and more efficient utilization of the country *s human, 
natural, and capital resources'. How can this be done? More industries wilt have to 
be set up. raw materials produced locally will have to be locally processed instead 
of being exported, the private sector will have to be considerably expanded. Hence 
the need for training in science and technology. 

What role Is expected of a university in this sort of environment? It Is my con- 
tention that if are to step in tune with this policy, which in the end we must, we 
must come down from the rarified atmosphere of academic, because our business 
is to produce graduates who, by training, are fully equipped to fit In with the new 
conditions. At the same time we must tread with care, for there is the lurking danger 
that we may lean too far that way. so that in the end what we have is a mere robot 
who fits In well only as a cog in the wheel of production and progress. 

iV. MANPOWER NEEDS 

The labour force* of Malaysia was estimated to be 3,597,0005 jp 197O. Employ 
ment« in the 15^ age gap was estimated at 3.328.000. The agricultural sector 
accounted for about 53 per cent of employment, with industries and services contri- 
buting 19 per cent and 28 per cent respectively. 



••The labour force is defined as those persons within the ages 15-64 who are either employed or un- 
employed 

^The Census figures on labour force have been adjusted in the light of information from labour force 
surveys. 

•The employed are defined as those persons who work for pay. profit or family gain at any time dur- 
ing the reference week Thus employed include the underemployed and those who work less than 
full-time 
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In order to help maintain her ek"):pioy.vont ch frc^v^-i ;\ a ^ pc »cv 

iroduced which is an accelerated pn^id o) (>.er'7^ c'it^o::" :^ c^.Me-s .-I'ude 

land developnr)ent, employment gro.vtb. eJ-.tcntu,.-, jrj t^a:.. ; i=^-our market 
policies and programmes, and youth .^np>.;-).ov»neprc/O j'. 

The employment objective of the rj^,- ; .nn Mslays.a.^ P,an create 596 000 
new jobs so as to absorb the greater oart (nef>45,c>:0 new entrants in the labour 
force dunng the period. The industry and the services sector were expected to pro- 
vide most of theiobs. while the agricultural sector, with a share of 25 percent of the 
new job creation (mainly from new land development), was expected to orovide 
largely for further utilization of the labour force in the rural areas. (Table III). ' 

As shown in Table IV 348.000 jobs were created in the first three years of the 

^" ""^'"^^ represented about 58 per cent of the original target 
or si^.uuc) for the five-year period. 

Educatiorj arid trairiirig will r>o doubt, coritiriue to be a major avenue to provide 
the skilled rtiaripower for the r>atior> s developmerjt. Durirjg the period 1971-73 
educatiorj at all levels exparided sigriificaritly. with emphasis giveri to teacher 
trammg arid tertiary educatiorial facilities in the fields of scier>cear>d techrjology. 

There are five urjiversities m fVlalaysia. fourof which were set up withirj the last 
five years. Or>e of the objectives of the settirjg up the five urjiversities amorjg marjy 
others, is to meet the trairied maripower rieeds, particularly ir> the field of educatiori 
v(2'graduateteachers.(JablesV.VI. VII, Vlll.lX.XarjdXI). 

While substarjtial expar>sior>s ir> educatiorj arid trair>ir>g programme have takerj 
. place, sizeable maripower shortages coritmue to exist ir> er>gir>eerir>g. agricultural 
research arid exter>sior>, scierice arid techriical educatiori. medicirie. health and 
management. (Tables XII. XIII and XIV). v, mb. neaim ana 

V. THE UNIVERSITIES IN RELATION TO THE PROBLEM OF MEETING 
THE MANPOWER NEEDS 

^ There are five universities m fVlataysia. three of which are patterned on the tra- 
ditional model. The others, the University of Agriculture and the National Institute of 
Technology, were agricultural and technical colleges respectively. They are now up- 
graded to university status, though diploma courses are still being conducted. 

The University of Malaya is the oldest in the country, followed by the University 
Of Science Malaysia, and the National University of Malaysia. These universities 
offer the traditional types of courses, viz. in the humanities, economic the social 
sciences, the natural sciences, engineering, medicine, and dentistry. The other two 
universicies. as their names reveal, will produce agriculturists, veterinarians 
engineers, architects, quantity surveyors, etc. 

With the rapid expansion in the field of basic education, larger numbers are go- 
ing in for higher education. The universities have to provide space for them A biq 
majority of the undergraduates will follow the traditional courses viz the 
humanities and the social sciences. This is due to the nature of the education 
system and the facilities available in the schools. With the perpetuation of the 
system, prospec ts for graduates in the humanities to obtain full employ merit may be 

■A graduate teacher is one who possesses a university degree with/without a diploma in teaching. 
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TABLE HI 

Revised Population, Labour Force and Employment Estimates, 1970*75 

(000) 

Plan original 



1970 



1975 



Average 
annual 
growth 
{%) 



1970 



Revised 



1975 



Average 
annual 
growth 
{%) 



POPULATION: 
Peninsular Malaysia 

- Sabahand Sarawak 

Malaysia 

WORKING AGE POPULATION (15-64): 
Peninsular Malaysia 
Sabah and Sarawak 
Malaysia 

LABOUR FORCE (15-64): 
Peninsular Malaysia 
Sabah and Sarawak 
Malaysia 

EMPLOYMENT (15-64): 
Peninsular Malaysia 
Sabah and Sarawak 
Malaysia 



9,300 
1,600 
10,900 



5,010 
870 
5,880 



3,150 
618 
3,768 



2^ 
593 
3,493 



10,600 
1^00 
12,500 



5,849 
1,017 
6,866 



3,690 
723 
4,413 



3;B95 
694 
4,089 



2,7 
3.5 
2.8 



3.1 

3.2 
3.1 



3.2 
3.2 
3.2 



3.2 
3.2 
3.2 



9,181 
1,629 
10,810 



4,800 
820 
5,620 



3,026 
571 
3,597 



2,783 
545 
3,328 



10,490 
1,865 
12,355 



5,720 
957 
6,677 



3,580 
642 
4,222 



3,316 
612 
3^28 



2,7 
2,7 
2,7 



3.6 
3,1 
3,5 



3.4 
2.4 

3,3 



3.6 
2,3 
3.4 



m 

5 

m 

z. 



CO 
H 
X 

m 
O 
m 

CO 



UNEMPLOYMENT: 
Peninsular Malaysia 
{% of labour force) 
Sabah and Sarawak 
{% of labour force) 
Malaysia 

{% of labour force) 



250 
8.0 
25 
4.0 
275 
7.3 



295 
8.0 
29 
4.0 
324 
7.3 



243 
8.0 
26 
4,6 
269 
7,5 



264 
7.4 
30 
4.7 
294 
7.0 



From 'Mid-term Review of The Second Malaysia Plan 1971 — 1975' (1973) 
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TABLE IV 

Reviied Employment Grovrth, by Sectors, 1971 -75 

Reviwdiectoralemployment, 1971-75 Estimated employment Proiflrtfd employment 

growth, 1971-73 ii ti, 1974-75 



1 


Estimated Share 


Target, 


Share Increase, 


ntyi oijg 




In Profit A 


gnare 


Average 


Increase, 


Share 


Average 




employ- 


of 


1975 


of 


1971-75 


annual 

milium 


Annual 




injoD 


annual 


19/4'75 


in job 


annual 




ment 


total 


(000) 


total 


(000) 


growth 


Qrowth 


(0001 




grown 


1000) 


creation 


growth 




1970 


(%) 




(%) 




of 


of 






{% 


1%) 


(%) 




(000) 










employ- 


output 






















ment 


\%] 


























(%) 
















Agriculture, forestry 




























and fisheries 


1.749 


52.6 


1,916 


48.8 




1.8 


8.3 


96 


27.6 


1.8 


71 


28.2 


1.9 


Mining and quarrying 


87 


2.6 


92 


2.3 


5 


1.1 


10.6 


2 


0.6 


0.8 


3 


1.2 


1.7 


Manufacturing 


318 


9.6 


479 


12.2 


161 


8.5 


14.0 


100 


28.7 


9.5 


61 


24.2 


7.0 


Construction 


91 


2.7 


124 


3.2 


33 


6,'1 


7.2 


18 


5.2 


6.2 


15 


5.9 


6.7 


Electricity, M8ter and 




























unit An/ cAivirM 


23 


0.7 




08 


9 


0.0 


ll) :) 


b 


1.4 


6.8 


4 


1.6 


6.9 


Transport, storage 

Ann rAfinfniihl^tiAfM* 
OMU cuiTimunittiUOnS 


129 


33 




3.8 


21 








3J 


3.3 


0 

8 


3.2 


2.8 


Wholesale and retail 






























309 


9.3 


ion 


93 


81 


A 0 

4.0 


A 1 


46 


1 3.2 


4.7 


35 


133 


4B 


Banking, insurance 




























and real estate 


17 


0.S 


27 


0.7 


10 


9.7 


9.5 


6 


1.7 


10.6 


4 


1.6 


8.3 


Public administration 




























and defence 


284 


8.5 


324 


8.3 


40 


2.7 


3.4 


26 


75 


3.0 


14 


5.5 


2.2 


Services 


321 


9.6 


394 


10.0 


73 


4.2 




36 


10.4 


3.6 


37 


14.7 


5.1 


Total 


3,328 


100.0 


3,928 


100.0 


600 


3.4 


7.8 


348 


100.0 


3.4 


252 


100.0 


3.4 



From 'Mid-term Revievii of The Second Malaysia Plan 1971 - 1975* (1973) 



TABLE V 

Projected Graduate Teacher Requiremens for Science and 
Mathematics, 1974 -1980 





Graduate Teacher Bequirements (Commulative) by Medium of Instruction 


Year 


General Science 


Mathematics 


Pure Science* 




Malav 


English 


Total 


Malay 


English 


Total 


Malay 


English 


Total 




Med. 


Med, 


' Med. 


Med. 


Med, 


Med, 


1974 


204 


284 


488 


367 


772 


1139 


325 


1039 


1364 


1975 


228 


281 


509 


452 


809 


1261 


447 


• 1133 


1580 


1976 


258 


291 


549 


546 


876 


1422 


575, 


1242 


1817 


1977 


299 


300 


599 


664 


943 


1607 


730 


1361 


2091 


1978 


331 


302 


633 


824 


1004 


1228 


985 


1485 


2460 


1979 


487 


148 


635 


1349 


604 


1953 


1696 


1058 


2744 


1980 


' 595 




595 


1876 


173 


2049 


2515 


517 


3632 



Notes : (1 1 The teacher Projection is based on projected envolments at Upper and Post Secondary Levels. 

(2) Class Si2e = 35 (Upper Secondary). 30 (Post Secondary) 

. (3) Teachers Required = 1.4 x (Enrolment) t (Class Size) for Upper Secondary 
J 7 = 2.0 X (Enrolment) t (Class Size) for Post Secondary 

(4) Teacher Requirements by Subjects are based on the % time allocated in the Curriculum 

* Teachers Required to teach Physics, Chemistry and Biology separately = 1 /3 of Teachers for Pure Science. 



TABLE VI 



Excess/Shortage of Graduate Teachers as at January, 1974 



Subjected 


Teacher Stock as at 
31.3.74 


Excess (+)/Shortage (-) 
as at January, 1974 


Malay 
Med. 


English 
Med. 


Total. 


Malay 
Med. 


English 
Med. 


Total 


General Science 


64 


416 


480 


-140 


+ 132 


-8 


Mathematics 


49 


294 


343 


-318 


-478 


-796 


Physics 


22 


124 


146 


-86 


-222 


-308 


Chemistry 


25 


142 


167 


-83 


-204 


-287 


Biology 


16 


105 


121 


-93 


-242 


-335 
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TABLE VII 



ProjKted Graduate Teacher Deitiand lor General Science In the 
Malay and En{)llthiy|ediaJ974- 1980 





Teacher 


Attrition 


Teacher) 


Teacheri 


ExcettM 


Output of 


NettExceulfl 


Year 


Stock 


3% of 


Available 


Required 


or 


Teacheri 


or 






Col.121 


Col.121- 




Shortage l-l 




Shortage l-l 








CoM3l 




Col. 141- 










• 






Col.151 


• 




111 


la 


131 


141 


151 


161 


171 


181 


1974 


480* 


m 


480 


488 


-8 






197S 


480 


14 


466 


509 


-43 






1976 


' 466 


14 


452 


549 


■91 






1977 


452 


14 


438 


599 


-161 






1978 


438 * 


13 


425 


633 


-208 






-1979 


425 


13 


412 


635 


-223 


• 




: 19B0 


412 


12 


400 


595 


-195 " 







Actual at at 3U.1973 
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TABLE VIII 



Id the Malay and English Me()i8j974" 1980 



Year 

* 

It) 


Teacher 
Stock 

121 


Attrition 
3)1 of 
Col. 121 

. 131 


Teachers 
Available 
Col. 121- 
Col. (31 

141 


Teachers 
Required 

151 


Excess M 
or 

Shortage H 
Col. 141- 
' Col 151 

161 


Output of 
Teachers 

171 


Nett Excess M 
or 

Shortage l-l 
181 


1974 


343* 




343 


1139 


-796 






1975 


343 


10 


333 


1261 


-928 






1976 


333 


. 10 


323 


1422 


-1099 






1977 


323 


10 


313 


1607 


-1294 






1978 


313 


99 


304 


1828 „ 


-1524' 






1979 


304 


9' 


295 


1953' , 

i 


-1658 






1980 


295 


9 


286 


2049 ■ ' 


-1763 







* Actual as at 31 .3.73 
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TABLE IX 



Projected Graduate Teacher Demand for Physics 
in the Malay and English MediaJ974- 1980 



Year 

HI 
III 


Teacher 
Stock 

121 


, Attrition 
3% of 
Col. 121 

131 


Teachers 

nvQiiouiv 

Col. 121- 

Pnl hi 
wOl. \i] 

I4| 


Teachers 

ncijuirBO 
151 


Excess l+l 
or 

Shortage l-l 
Col 14) - 
Col, 151 

161 


Output 
of 

Teachers 

171 


l^ett Excess M or Shortage H 
181 


1974 


146* 




nO ' 




-308 






1975 


146 


^ 


142 


526 


-384 






1976 


142 




138 


605 


-467 






1977 


138 




134 


697 


-563 






1978 


134 




130 


822 


-692 






1979 


130 

r 




126 


914 


-788 






1980 


126 




122 


1010 


-888 
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' Actual as at 31,3.73, 



TABLE X 

Projected Graduate Teacher Demand for Chemistry in the 
Maley and English Media, 1974 - 1980 



r 



m 

i 

o 

c 
z 

< 
m 

X 

CO 

o 
> 

m 

CO 





Teacher 


Attrition 


Teachers 


Teachers 


Excess (+) 


Output of 


Nett 


Year 


Stocl< 


3% of 


Axailable 


Required 


or 


Teachers 


Excess (+) 






Col. (2) 


Col.(2)- 




Shortage M 




or 








Col.(3) 




Col. (4) - 




Shortage (+) 












Col. (5) 






(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


1974 


167* 




167 


454 


-287 






1975 


167 


5 


162 


526 


-364 






1976 


162 


5 


157 


605 


-448 






1977 


157 


5 


152 


697 


-545 






1978 


152 


5 


147 


822 


-675 






1979 


147 


4 


143 


914 


-771 






1980 


143 


4 


139 


1010 


-871 







* Actual as at 31 .373. 
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TABLE XI 



Projected Graduate Teacher Denand For Biology 
In The Malay And En9"si'MMijj9)4_ 1980 




TABLE Xll 

Oijiribuiion of 'Manpower by Major Occupations and Industry, Private Sector, Peninsular Malaysia, 1973 



Bank& 

Occupation Manulactufing Construction Mining Ertates Tranjpon Wholesale Retail Financial Inwrance ^^f^^^^ Hoieli ^^T^T^ Total 

.Service 



I, Pfobional. Technical & 
Related Mrs 
Physical Scienliiis 
Engineers 

Architects & Town Planners 
Sutvevori 
Life Scientist) 
Engineering Technicians 
OfDuyhtsmen 
Other Technicians 
Accountants &Au(lliO(s 
Economists 
Medical Oociors 
Dentists 

Micol Assistants 
Other Medical & Health Workers 
Teachers - High Education 
. Teachers - Secondary Education 
Teachers - Pfe-prlmafy 
Advocates &Sokitors 
Other ProlflSJionalJechnical 
& Related Workers 



5,109 


440 


778 


499 


12 


450 


108 


140 


180 


6,133 


106 


405 


14,360 


157 




2i 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


182 


721 


35 


171 


4 


2 


64 


1 


- 


- 


237 


3 


- 


1,238 


w 


















^10 










15 


34 


1 


- 




- 




- 


69 


- 


- 


119 


11 










% 














*»0 


949 


39 


220 


45 


1 


51 


19 


- 


1 


97 


2 




1,424 


319 


35 


31 


4 




24 




1 




1,334 


** 




l,74fl 


755 


282 


137 


96 




2 








431 






1,703 


416 


21 


47 


3' 


' 7 


128 


26 


113 


18 


413 


11 


1 


1,204 












24 




13 


5 








42 








11 ' 








1 




632 






643 


tm 


















112 






112 




44 




273 


















273 




■«« 




19 












1,979 






1,998 




■« 




















31 


31 




M 




















262 


262 








12 


Ac- 














3 


15 




im 
















534 






534 


1,781 


13 


113 


19 


2 


132 


62 


13 


156 


77 


90 


108 


2,566 


5,847 


646 


1,480 


42 


292 


1,158 


145 


1,099' 


306 


79 


25 


5 


11,124 



' The Figunii include diploma holder 
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TABLE XIII 

'Manpower Requirements by Occupation and Industry, Private Sector, Peninsular Malaysia, 1975, 



Occupation 


ManUacturing C 


oniiructior 


Mining 


Estates 


Transport 


Wholejale 


Retail 


Rank A 

PinancisI 
Services 


nsurance 


Profe»ional 
Services 


Hotels 


Commercial 
Schools 


Tntxl 


1 ProliuiorMl Teehniegl 
















t 












& Related Workers 


7132 


S4S 


931 










ICQ 


UQ 




110 


454 


17,288 


Physical Scientists 


204 




33 




















23/ 


Engineers 


992 


44 


210 


4 


5 




1 
1 




A 


OKI 


J 




1 COl 


Architects & Town Planners 




















911 








Surveyors 




18 


41 


1 












71 






111 


Life Scientists 


12 






14 




28 
















Engineering Technicians 


1,445 


49 


263 


52 


1 


56 


•22 




1 


103 








Draughtsmen . 


. 484 


43 


37 


4 


■1* 


26 

**v 




1 
1 












Other Technicians 




355 


164 


111 


«* 


2 














9iRn 
4,a9U 


Accountants & Auditors 


576 


25 


56 


3 


7 


Ml 


30 

HV 


13;i 

1 WW 




438 


12 


1 ' 
1 


1,452 


Economists 
















lb 


c 

D 








48 


Medical Doctors 


- 


- 




12 












671 






683 


Dentists 




















119 






119 


Medical Assistants 


- 


M 




315 


- 


- 


- 


- 




66 


1 




381 


Other Medical & Health Workers 








23 












2106 






2159 


Teachers -Higher Education 


•* 


•* 














w* 






35 


35 


Teachers -Secondary Education 


















w4 






293 


293 


Teachers -Pre'Primary 




m 




14 
















3 


17 


Advocates & Solicitors 




















567 




587 


Other Professional, Technical 


























& Related Workers 


2,15S 


11 


119 


26 


4 


146 


7) 


11 


193 


to 


99 


122 


2,973 


II. Managers 


7,054 


790 


1^64 


49 


322 


1.320 


172 


1,212 


350 


84 


27 


7 • 


13,351 



•The Figures include diploma holder ^ ,^ 
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' TABiniV 
'Manpower Requirements by Major Occupations and Industry, Private Sector, Peninsular Malaysia, 1980 

Bankl 



Occupation ' 


Manufacturing Construction 


Mining Estates 


• 

1, Professional, Technical 


... 




. 




' & Related Workers 


13,008 


754 


1,230 


787 


.' Physical Scientists 


363 




49 




Engineers 


1,844 


63 


299 


4 


Architects & Town Planners 








1 


Sun^eyors 




25 


54 


19 


Lile Scientists 


20 






71 


Engineering Technicians 


2,76? 


68 


362 




Draughtsmen* 


\,m 


62 


52 


7 


Other Technicians 


2,249 


496 


225 


149 


Accountants & Auditors 


1,074 


34 


74 


4 


Economists 


■to 








... Medical Doctors 








17 


Qentists 










Medical Assistants 








42S 


Other Medical & Health Workers 








30 


Teachers- Higher Education 










Teachers -Secondary Education 










Teachers -Pre-Primary 








'9 


Advocates & Solicitors 










Other Professional, Technical 










& Related Workers - 


3.679 


6 


115 


38 


II, Managers 


9,972 


1,032 


2,15/ 


(j/ 



Professional 
•inancBi Insurance ^^^.^ 

Service 



16 594 160 241 326 7,355 

2 84 1 - 6 285 

261 

83 

33 - - 

1 67 28 - 2 117 

32 - 2 - 1,600 

3-195 - 517 

9 1 69 38 - 35 495 
32-22 9 

758 

135 

71 

2,373 



640 

4 174 93 22 274 20 
404 i;i^2 239 1,477 428 98 



' The Figures include diploma holder 
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DEVELOPMENT STRATEGIES & MANPOWER NEEDS 



Slim. This has been experienced in countries where there was a very big expansion 
m higher education. The two countries m Europe that are most affected are Sweden 
and Italy and. \r\ the humanities. France. These countries experienced a big 
expansion in higher education m 1960s which has not been matched by an increase 
rn the number of jobs of the kind which graduates traditionally take, and the in- 
dications are that the mismatch will be even more severe for the next few years, I n 
Sweden. 16 per cent of the 1970 graduates are still without jObs. The situation in 
India IS similar. There is some initial indication that this problem will be faced by 
Malaysia if the traditional university system is perpetuated. Malaysia is extremely 
short of the professionals, viz engineers, doctors, teachers, etc. (Tables XII, XIII, 
and XIV). So with the establishment of the newer universities, viz. the University of 
Science Malaysia, the National University of Malaysia, the Agriculture University, 
and the National Institute i Tochnoiogy it is hoped the shortages can be filled. 
With the setting up of t"t-,^e newer universities, there are now two schools of 
medicine, two schools of t v.iippe''f.ng. a school of architecture, forestry. veterinaf7, 
agriculture, surveyor eit 

VL COMMENTS 

The country is experiencing a shortage in the professional manpower. Is this a 
reflection of our educational system: or a shortage of facilities in the schools, viz. 
shortage of science teachers, physical facilities'' If the shortcomings are due to lack 
of physical facilities, efforts have to be taken to remedy this immediately. 

On the other hand, if the shortage of suitable candidates for the respective 
fields IS due to the system, steps ought to be taken to offer broad-based secondary 
education, following upon this the university will have to alter its philosophy. 

The problem faced is unique and complicated. On the one hand, the country is 
trying to. close the gap \fi educational opportunities among regions and races, and 
aiming at the eventual ^qual participation by all races. The weak have got to be 
helped without jeopardizing thenghtof others. 

Has the Malaysian environment created sufficient job opportunities for its 
university graduates? How does it control excess, if there is any? How has it been 
able to prevent the growth of the problem of the educated unemployed? Is there a 
need for universities to grow with the time* and shed off a layer or two of their 
academic cloak'' And if they do, to what extend can they turn comprehensive' with- 
out losing their tradition and hence standards? 

All the questions need not be answered but must be thought of seriously. It is 
true that a university should play its role in producing the required manpower needs 
of a country. Although this is one of the functions of a university, most educationa- 
lists would agree that university education should not solely be geared to this 
objective. 

On the other hand a university should not be thought of as an ivory tower, quite 
completely removed and secluded from the social, political, and economidssues of 
the day. All of the revered thinkers of the past sought to organize theory and know- 
ledge in ways which would advance society in preconceived directions. Philosophic 
scholarly activity, from its earliest days, was interwoven both openly and subtly with 
social goals. 



EMPLOYMENT OF UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 
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If the only objective of a university is to produce the required manpower needs 
of a country university education should be compartnientallzed into areas such 
as: technology, administration and economics, medicine and social work, teaching 
and cultural work and information. 

The Carnegie Commissions strongly opposed the concept of manpower 
planning approach to higher education. 

Manpower planning leads towards rigidities and towards controls, and we find 
It. by and large, both an ineffective apd repugnant mechanism and probably also an 
unenforceable one as well'. 

And again:- 

manpower-oriented educational models are more appropriate in 

countries with planned economics, where manpower objectives are designed to be 
consistent with other objectives of the plan, than in economics in which consumer 
choice IS expected to be the major determinant of the composition of production of 
goods and services", 

Perhaps.^.,f7iainpo,yye.rprie.ntaiion^^^^^^^ needs. 



ffepoTls'' 1974^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ Education*. European Implications of the Carnegie Commission 
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Primary School Enrolment 
1965-1973 Actual as at 3t$t January 
1974- 1980 Projected 



Appendix I 



Year 


Population 
6+ 


StH 1 


010, £ 






Std,5 


Std,6 

> 


Total Primary 
Enrolment 


1965 


255,673 


234,322 


218,872 


218,484 


198.846 


184^68 


161,817 


1,217,369 


1966 


261iB47 


240)932 


234;}16 


216.693 


214.005 


191,034 


172,419 


1,269,399 


1967 


267,654 


248,244 


239,496 


230.414 


210^00 


207.032 


179,604 


1,315,590 


1968 


278.117 


260,990 


246,402 


236,359 


223.565 


203,916 


192,409 


1,363,641 


1969 


279,064 


259,377 


256,969 


241,714 


' 228.399 


214.347 


188,339 


1,389,145 


1970 


280;62 


261,152 


256,449 


253.048 


232.115 


218.004 


200,665 


1,421,469 


1971 


283,730 


268.518 


258,989 


250^49 


247,680 


224,701 , 


207,561 


1,457.698 


1972 


287,421 


267.022 


269,269 


255.446 


245.549 


241,215 


214,279 


1.492.780 


1973 


291 j31 


275,257 


262,204 


264^07 


252.151 


241,754 


235,220 


1.531.493 


1974 


296,444 


284,586 


272,504 


259.058 


261.463 


248,369 


235,952 


1.561.932 


1975 


301,473 


289,414 


281,740 


269.507 


255.949 


257.803 


242,657 


1,597.070 


1976 


307,113 


294 ^28 


286,520 


278.923 


266,542 


252622 


252 131 


I.Di9l.uD0 


1977 


313,622 


301,077 


291,880 


283.655 


276.134 


263.344 


247,316 


1.663,406 


1978 


321^72 


309,093 


298,066 ' 


288.961 


280,818 


273,097 


258,077 


1,708.112 


1979 


331,734 


318.465 


306.002 


295.085 


286.071 


278.010 


268,181 


1.751,814 


1980 


343,089 


329.365 


315.280 


302.942 


292,134 


283.210 


273^40 


1.796.771 



The 6+ population projection |1972'1 9801 is based on a paper entitled "Rejearch Paper No. 4 Population Proiectlons by Age. Race and Sex for 
. Irtfest Malaysia, 1967 - 1997" by the Department of Statistics. Lineer interpolation is applied to obtain tlie 6+ population by single yean. 
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From I Enrolment (From Form Remove and Direct Entry) 
1965 - 1973 Actual As at 31st, January 
1974 - 1980 Projected 

Aopendtx H 



Year 


, Form 1 Total Enrolment 


Malay Medium 


English Medium 


8oth Media 


1965 


35833 


49092 


84925 


1966 


36965 


68232 


105197 


1967 


40172 


72426 


112598 


1968 


35877 


81457 


r 117834 


1969 


33990 


85585 


119575 


1970 


37836 


90871 


128707 


1971 


48172 


82846 


131018 


1972 


55615 


87994 


143609 


1973 


68243 


88107 


156350 


1974 


77166 


96309 


173475 


1975 


92909 


100314 


193223 


1976 


187736 




187736 


1977 


192972 




192972 


1978 


193635 




1 93635 


1979 


201330 




201330 


1980 


211476 




211476 



80 
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Appendix III 

Form I — Form III Enrolment 
1965-1973 Actual as at 31st January 
1974-1980 Projected 





Both Media 


Year 


Form 1 


Form II 


Form III 


1965 


84925 


"51271 


52756 


1966 


105197 


82710 


50568 


196^ 


112598 


99836 


82922 


1968 


117334 


103800 


92263 


1969 


119576 


107549 


95984 


1970 


128707 


107348 


95943 


1971 


131018 


121809 


102878 


1972 


143609 


124672 


117517 


1973 


156350 


137083 


119984 


'-1974 


173475 


150822 


134215 


1975 


193223 


168369 


148324 


1976 


1B7736 


188281 


166070 


1977 


192972 


185859 


186355 


1978 


193635 


191042 


185859 


1979 


201330 


191699 


191042 


1980 


211476 


199317 


191699 
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Appendix IV 

Form IV - Form V Enrolment (Arts and Science Streams) 
1965-1973 Actual as at 31st. January 





1974-1980 Projected 


1 

Year 


. Both Media 


Form iV 


Form V 


1965 


22241 


18513 


1966 


30733 


22892 


1967 


32531 


31491 


1968 


*♦ 1 U*tD 


333U8 


1969 


43854 


41 104 


1970 


40433 


44492 


1971 


48936 


42938 


1972 
1973 


54152 


49980 


61014 


54275 


1974 


65991 


62844 


1975 


76226 


67970 


1976 


86835 


78513 


1977 


100156 


89439 


1978' . 


115564 


103161 


1979 


116162 


119031 


1980 


122267 


119647 
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Appendix V 

Malay Medium Lower VI - Upper VI Enrolment 
1965 - 1973 Actual as at 30th. June 
1974 - 1980 Projected 



Year 


Form V 
Enrolment 

fnc at '^Ict 

Jan.) 


Survival 
Rate Form 

\/ fn 1 nuuRT 

VI 


1 otai 
Lower VI 
Enrol. 


Survival 

Rate 
Lower VI 
To Upper 
VI 


Tntal 

Upper VI 
Enrol. 


1965 


2357 




174 




"60 






10.9 




99.4 




1966 


3750 




258 




173 






15.6 




112.8 




1967 


6945 




586 




291 






11.2 




98.8 




1968 j 


9410 




781 




579 


! 

i 1969 




10.3 




112.3 




15643 




973 




877 


1 — 




8.0 


1 


120.3 


- 


1970 


14932 




1249 




1172 


i 


10.1 




95.4 




1971 


15287 




1501 




1192 






11.1 




103.0 




1972 


14096 




1704 




1546"^^' 






13.5 




100.4 




1973 


17104 




1897 




1710 






13B 




100.0, 




1974 


20323 




2360 




1897 






14.0 




100.0 




1975 


25971 




2845 




236t) 






14.2 




100.0 




1976 


320*^1 




3688 




2845 






14.4 




100.0 




1977 


40360 




4621 




3688 






14.5 




100.0 




1 1978 


46818 




5852 




4621 






14.6 




100.0 




1979 


57791 




6835 




5852 






14.7 




100.0 




1980 


119647 




8495 




6835 



English Medium Low«r VI - Upper VI Enrolmant 
1965 - 1973 Actual at It 30:h June 
1974 -1980 Projected 



Appendix VI 



Year 


Forni V Enrolment 
lai at 31 it. Jen.) 


lun/ival Rate Form 

V to Lower VI 



■ . . ■ .. 1 


Total Lower 
VI Enrol, 


Survival Rata Lower 
VI to Upper VI 


Total Upper 
VI Enrol. 


_1965 


16156 


2016 





1705 


16.0 




97.0 




1966 
1967 




2585 




1955 




_16.9 




97.3 




M546 " 


14,0 


— _ , 

3234 




2S16 








99.6 






.... ..,,.,*„. ^ 

23898 _ 


_ 


3425 




3222 






97.4 






25461 




3651 




3337 






19.0 




- — ■ 

102.2 




18/0 






— ™™, 

4841 




3730 








90.0 




1071 


27651 




4878 




4359 










90.3 










4640 




AAA A 

4611 






15^8 \ 




Al^ A 

95.9 




1973 


37171 


m "'^ 






AAAQ 






100.0 




1975 


42521 
41999' 

Il.ril''W22','72 _ 




1B3"19 




5672 


17.1 

17.3 




« — 

100.0 




~7271 " ~ 




6319 




7224 


1 - .„. „ .,„,„ r, i-r 

100.0 




__i97o _ 





7271 


100.0 




_1977 


49079 




8031 




7224 






AAA A 

100.0 






56343 


oc/in 




AAA 4 

8031 


1979 


17.5 


m 


100.0 




61240 


""*17.6 




8540 








100.0 




""1980 






10778 




9860 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF GRADUATES OF TERTIARY 
INSTITUTIONS IN SINGAPORE 



Philip Limb 

INTRODUCTION , 



This paper attempts to answer the questions posed in the brief, though not in 
the order m which they appear m the brief. 

First a definition of tertiary institution'. There are two universities (University 
of Smgar ore and Nanyang University), a polytechnic (Singapore Polytechnic), and 
a technical college (Ngee Ann Technical College) in Singapore which are 
collectively descnbed as the tertiary institutions'. A fifth member has recently join- 
ed the ranks, the Institute of Education, but it will hot be further considered in this 
paper, as it has produced a very limited number of graduates since its establish- 
ment in April 1973. 

The two universities have a number of departments doing similar work in arts 
and science, but the mam distinction between them is that the University of 
Singapore includes engineering departments, but Nanyang University does not. 

Singapore Polytechnic and Ngee Ann Technical College both provide 
three-year courses at the same level to produce higher technicians, but the Poly- 
technic offers a wider range of courses — Marine. Civil. Structural, and Aeronau- 
tical Engineering, in addition to the Mechanical. Electrical, and Electronics 

.FJ19jr_®?IVC^9 oft^red b^^ _ 

One further difference between the tertiary institutions needs to be men- 
tioned — the University of Singapore and Singapore Polytechnic cater mainly, but 
not exclusively, for students whose primary and secondary education has been 
conducted m the English language medium, while Nanyang University and Ngee 
Ann Technical College cater, but again not exclusively, for students whose 
language of instruction has been Chinese (Mandarin) during the primary and 
secondary stages 

QUESTION 2 OF THE BRIEF 

What are the employment opportunities for the different types of university 
graduates and the comparative performance of these graduates from the various 
disciplines m the )0b m? rkef? 

Recent surve/s (withm the last, twelve months) on the employment 
experience of recent graduates from the four tertiary institutions show that for the 
majority, there is little dif(iculty in finding empjpyment of a type and level con- 
sidered appropnate to their training and qualification. 

For example, of 88 Ngee Ann Technical College graduates responding to a 
survey in February 1974. five were unemployed. Two of these had been looking for 
a job for less than three months and one had declined a job offer as the salary was 
too low 21 of the 88 went into national service with the armed forces (which is com- 
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pulsory for male Singaporeans) and of the remaining 62 who were in employment, 
more than half (32) had received more than one job offer. 



The following table shows the employment / unemployment situation for the 
graduates of the four institutions as found in the recent surveys. 





Ngee Ann 
Technical College 


Singapore 
Polytechnic 


Singapore 
University 


Nanyang 
University 


Working or accepted job offer 


62 


207 


270 


164 


National Service 


21 


200 


131 


71 


Further education 




16 


129 


97 


Unemployed 


5 


20 


58 


127 


1 Total 


88 


I 443 


588 


45d 



Students from Nanyang University are slowest in obtaining employment, pro- 
bably due to fewer of them being bi-lingual. and fewer opportunities for them to take 
applied courses. It is also true that females take slightly longer to find jobs than 
males. In general tecnnical and professional students are nwst readily absorbed 
into employment, as can be seen from the smaller proportions of unemployed tech- 
nician level students. 

A factor in favour of technicians is that the industrialization of Singapore has 
— beei^'PfOGee<l4ng ^^^rapid pacer-and^Bce-rU^ejaphasis itasiaeBP on. attr ac tl og Jaigb. 
technology industries. This industrial development is likely to bring the numerical 
relationship between professional staff e.g. graduate engineers and technician 
support staff, closer to that obtained in the developed countries i.e. betvyeen 1 to 4 
and-1 to 5. The table shown at Appendix A indicates that the number of university 
graduates in Science, Commerce, Architecture, and Engineering in 1973 at 1,142 is 
not strikingly different from the number of technicians (1,520) graduating from 
Singapore Polytechnic and Ngee Ann Technical College when considered in rela- 
tion to the above ratios. It seems likely tbereforr that the output of technicians 
could be increased substantially without prejudicing their employment prospects. 
This is partly borne out by the table at Appendix B which shows the increase in 
student enrolment at the four tertiary institutions iro-n 1963-73, and indicates that 
growth in student numbers has been gr^^ater at Singapore Polytechnic and Ngee 
Ann Technical College than at the universities, particularly In the last four years. 

QUESTION 3 OF THE BRIEF 

Are there cases of graduate unemployment, underemployment, and 
misemployment? How serious are they? 

As shown in the table in the previous section, there are some cases of 
short-term graduate unemployment, but they are not serious. Long-term graduate 
unemployment, in so far as it exists, is not a result of lack of employment oppor- 
tunities, but. more likely, social maladjustment, or affluent an indulgent parents. 
Again this is not a serious problem for the community at large. 
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QUESTION 4 OF THE BRIEF 

With the expansion of institutions of higher education will graduate un- 
employment problems become more serious? What are some of the solutions en- 
visaged to minimize the situation? 

A more adequate answer to these questions will probably emerge from Brief 
I. It . <jms unlikely that the expansion of higher education will substantially affect 
graduate unemployment. The following quotations are from a speech by Singapore 
Parliamentary Secretary (Education) Mr. Ahmad Mattar. reported in The Straits 
Times* September I4th. 1974. 

"In developing nations, there is the more urgent need to have education 
meet specific national economic, polittpal and social needs. In advanced 
countries, possibly a more liberal attitude can be adopted towards educa- 
tional goals. Developing nations, with limited resources and time, have to 
be more practical in deciding the purpose of education. Tertiary education, 
particularly in developing countries, cannot be freely offered, and th*^ is 
the stand the Singapore Government firmly adopts. We cannot afford the 
luxury of frustrated intellectuals unable to find a permanent place in 
society because the system did not take cognisance of requirements or 
needs on the outside". 

This assumes that 'specific national, ecbriomic, political and social needs' 'on 
the outside' can be forecast sufficiently in advance to programme the inputs and 
outputs of the tertiary education system. Even in a small .country (ike Singapore 
there is a limit to the accuracy of such forecasts, and because of this, there is 
always some danger of graduate unemployment at tho time when the graduates 
emerge from the tertiary educational system. 



' In other words, even the most careful forecasts can turn out to be wrong, and 
given a minimum lead time of five years in tertiary education i.e. if a tertiary level 
educational need is identified, it takes at least five years to begin to produce people to 
meet that need, there is some possibility of graduate unemployment. 

The solutions lie in careful manpower planning by the government, and speed 
and flexibility by the tertiary institutions in designing and approving new courses. 
An example of flexibility m course design, currently being put into practice at Ngee 
Ann Technical College in its Business Studies department, is to design a course so 
. that the first two years' cover the basic disciplines and their applications (in this 
case. Economics, Accounting, Statistics, Law) ^nd the final year consists of a 
series of options e.g. Accounting and Finance, Personnel Management and Indus- 
trial Relations, Marketing and International Trade. There is nothing new or remark- 
able In a course with this structure, but a lot of thought was given at the design 
stage, to the relationship between the first two years, and a much wider range of 
possible final year options e.g. Insurance, Banking, Shipping. It is hoped that by 
adding final year options which are well related to the main structure of the course 
emerging needs will be met much more quickly than in the past. 

QUESTION 5 OFTHE BRIEF ^ 

f What steps shoulfi be taken by the'^government and the university regarding 
graduate employrnent problems? | 
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In the Singapore context, it seems that little more needs to be done. The 
liaison between the government, government agencies, and the tertiary Institutions 
could no doubt be improved, as could the speed of communication, but no urgent 
problems of graduate employment stand out. However, there are two longer-term 
problems which may arise. Firstly, the academic staff of the educational Institutions 
begin to feel that they are no longer able to pursue their legitimate interests in 
scholarship, research, and academic excellence. Secondly, studenJs themselves 
choose only those courses which have bright employment prospects shining at the 
end; and as a consequence some subjects, such as r^rt, cuijiical studies and 
philoslSphy begin to die because students do not enrol for courses in these subjects. 

QUESTION 1 OF THE BRIEF 

What are the social, cultural, and behavioural implications of the enpi.y ment 
of university graduates? 

There seem to be two problems in Singapore, one cultural, the ot^«:^.' 
behavioural. 

The cultural problem has two facets. Or\i 5?x**mplified In the title of a f^rum 
held'in June 1974. the title of which was 'Materij.s^m and Quality of Life*. The forunn 
was intended for pre-university students. Ono o'i "^'"^ speakers from Singapore 
University's DeparlnrTent of Philosophy was reportc;;'' The Straits Times' of j* ir 
I9th. 1974 as saying that most young people who grar'-.:i:i? from the universities sr*J 
college? are so materialistic that they are prepared to chc> ;e their jobs for a 'sn'dtu 
^.....fx^crease m salary, that people do not appear to be i'i*erf,sUvtl in the .intrinsic nature 
of their jobs but in salaries, and that there is an increasing tendency to relate all 
values in life to materialism to the exclusion of other iif>irq:^ 



In an editorial in Nanyang Siang Pau' (a Chinese larguagd newspaper) pukh 
hshed or. May 3lst. 1974 entitled Re-organized Ngee Ann Trjchnical College', the 
following comment was made Nevertheless paying attention alone to wha't one 
should learn in order to use it must unavoidably lead to materialism and the decline 
of serial values, often resulting in youths each going to his own extremes. Those 
•who are clever and capable succeed and seek material enjoyments, while those 
who do not do well are disappointed and blame the world for their failure. The 
relationship between man and mc-n becomes one based on material gains. The love 
of humanity ceases to exist.' 

This decline or deterioration in values is not of course, simply a function of the 
employment of university gradua-es - - there must be ^ nu.nber of other factors 
operating, such as rapid industriaii/aticM. increase in the standard of living aWd dis- 
posable incomes, availability of a wide range* nt consumer durables. Nor Is'thls de- 
clme in values attributed only to university graduates — 'Moneythelsfn' is a word 
which has been ap,j'l:T to Smgi^pore as a whoio by several writers and speakers. 
But the graduate . J universities are perhaps expected to set standards .?nd act as 
an example to th»: ;^st of the community. 

It IS difficui? tc ai-:39ss the Importance of this problem, and even more difficult 
to know what to do iibout it. The topic of national values is quite commonly spoken 
about by Governrr^ent ministers and discussed by educators. In Ju^ie 1974 the 
Ministry of Education organized a seminar on r^itional values whicfj aimed to 
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'develop a greater awareness and understanding of personal and social values 
Which the youth of Singapore find relevant and meaningful to our society today'. The 
otudonts who participated were reported to be keenly interested in the seminar 
topics. 

Thus, the problem of declinmg values Is publicly discussed - id students in 
general made aware of it. but without a controlled experiment, it Is h.ipossible to tell 
whether discussion and awareness are effective methods of stopping the decline. 

The-second facet of the cultural problem is said to be a lack of appreciation 
of the arts among tertiary institution graduates, which stems from their concentra- 
tion on studies which will lead to lucrative job?. It is difficult to say whether this pro- 
blem is more serious in Singapore than in other countries. 

Similar comments are made in Britain as theatres close, and orchestras and 
opera groups run into financial problems. At Ngee Ann Technical College there are 
active student societies concerned with drama, instrumental and ch'oral music, and 
photography, and this suggests that the problem is not as bad as it is sometimes 
made out to be. 

The behavioural problem may in fact have a cultural background. It is that 
Singaporean students often seem to find difficulty in apptying what they have learnt 
to practical situations or real life problems. For example, a justgraduated electrical 
engineering student was asked What would you do if an electric motor connected to 
the mams supply did not start when the control switch was put lo 'ON'? and was un- 
able to answier the question. Another aspect of this arises when candidates for 
teaching posts are being interviewed They usually ask if there are opportunities for 
further study leading to a higher academic qualification. When asked what they will 
do when they have bbtained a higher qualification, their answers suggest that 
--obtairiiTTfg^^igherqualtfTCationis-si^^ 

Two reasons have been putforward to account for thii phenomenon Firstly, tnat 
education and learning are highly valued in their own right, and applying what has 
been learnt is of secondary importance. Secondly, that machines and equipment in 
the educational institutions are in short supply and therefore difficulties arise in trying 
to obtain a proper balance between the theoretical and practical parti of a cou. 3e. 

If the graduates of tertiary institutions in Singapore are to play their fulj role m 
contributing to national development, perhaps more emphasis should b^ given 
during their training to how to apply their learning after graduation. 
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Number of Graduates of Tertiary Institution Appendix A 





1965 


1969 


1973 


Universities 








Arts 


330 


440 


613 


Science 


298 


579 


469 


Law 


58 


47 


87 


Medicine 


99 


132 


128 




22 


35 


43 


Pharmacy 


35 


27 


20 


Education 


36 


60 




1 III 11 Bi wo 


121 


321 


501 


Architecture. Engineering and Building, 




68 




Estate Management 


_ 


172 


Singapore Polytechnic 








Engineering 


162 


263 


1105 


Architecture and Building 


40 


92 


135 


Accounting 


52 


90 




Nautical 


26 


45 


70 


Ngee Ann Technical College 






210 


Engineering & Business Studies 




134 


TOTAL 


1279 


2333 


3553 



Enrolment of Students at the Four Singapore 

Tertiary Education Institutions 1963 - 1973 Appendix 





Singapore 
University 


Nanyang 
University 


Singapore 
Polytechnic 


Ngee Ann 
Technical 
College 


Total 


1963 


2433 


2324 


2259 


386 


7402 


1964 


2572 


2273 


2299 


688 


7832 


1965 


2870 


2126 


2335 


873 


8204 


1966 


3012 


1851 


2642 


852 


8357 




3281 


1750 


2963 


400 


8394 


1968 


3714 


1991 


3374 


353 


9432 


1969 


4559 


2039 


3310 


529 


10437 


1970 


4680 


2310 


4094 


598 


11682 


1971 


4703 


2399 


4507 


1022 


12631 


1972 


5226 


2596 


5764 


1185 


14771 


1973 


5635 


2585 


7121 


1224 


16565 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 
IN INDONESIA 



Muhjammadi Siswo Sudarmo 



INTRODUCTION 

The achievement of independence has created high i^opes and greater 
expectations for better social and economic conditions. Demands for better and 
nnore democratic education have exploded as its logical consequence. Educa- 
tional systems have grown and changed more rapidly than ever before. Universities, 
in addition to achieving the three prime objectives — teaching, research and service 
to the society, that is to say, to acquire knowledge, to preserve, develop, and trans- 
mit this knowledge, and to promote the application of this knowledge to the service 
of the soc . — are expected to enhance the development of the country. Educa- 
tionists and economists have stated convincingly that development problems can 
be viewed as resource optimization problems, and that human resources are central 
to the process of development. 

Indonesia is now In the beginning of the. Second-Five- Year Plan, 1974-79. An 
evaluation of the roles of universities in the development of high-level manpower Is 
timely and necessary to provide feedback for the development pl^n In order to 
improve the effectiveness of the educational system In meeting the needs of national 
development. This short paper attempts to review the problems of the employmentof 
university graduates in Indonesia. 

nEVEtOPMENTOFHIGHER EDUCATION ^. 

The growth of universities after independence In Indonesia was tremendous, 
especially in the period 1960-65. The establishment of new universities has been 
generally based on the following considerations: to provide access to higher educa- 
tion to more graduates of the ever expanding high schools; to eniable youngsters to 
pursue their studies at newly established universities In the region where they live 
so that they do not have to go to distant universities; to give certain regions and 
groups within the society a prestigious image through having their own universities; 
and to provide income. At present, there are 39 state universities and institutes of 
higher education, and several private universities. 

The expansion of higher education In the past had little or no direct relation- 
ship with the needs of national development, due to the absence of an integrated 
nationwide policy in the development of higher education. Some of the universities 
grew unplanned, without much regard to academic standard? and national needs. A 

more basic approach toward relevance of the higher education system to the needs 

of the country was adopted only very recently. The curricula an-^ the research pro- 
grammes have been reassessed to meet the needs of national cf<^velopment, the 
quantity and quality of the graduates have been reassessed -r relation to the 
national manpower requirements, and their contributions to the economic and 
social development have been reemphaslzed. 

The First Five-Year Development Plan of the Republic of Indonesia 1969-74, 
states that the educational objectives of the plan are: 
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— to link education with the needs of economic and social development, and at 
the same time, to meet the manpower needs of the community; 

— to adapt the educational programmes to support the priority sectors, i.e. 
agriculture, agriculture-supporiing industries, small and light industries, infrastruc- 
ture; and 

— to prepare a reform of education that would make the school an integral and 
useful element in the community. 

UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 

There are three main reasons why the social demand for education has been 
rising rapidly. The first is the sharp increase in popular aspiration for education. The 
second is the new stress of public policy on educational development as a precon- 
dition for overall national development, and parallel stress on the democratic 
imperative of increased educational participation rates, which means sending a 
higher proportion of each group to universities and for more years. The third reason 
IS the population explosion, which has acted as a qupntitative multiplier of the social 
demand. The interactions among these forces account for the increase in the 
university enrolments as inputs to the higher educational systems. Statistical data 
indicate that the forces which in the recent past boosted the increased social de- 
mands will not only continue but may even accelei^'ate. The numberof enrolments in 
the universities and institutes totalled 233,720 in 1969 and 242.000 in 1973. with an 
overall increase of 1 per cent a year in the period of the First Five-Year Plan. 

The modernization process has not affected the education systen in a large 
measure. There is abundant room for improvement of its efficiency and effec- 
tiveness. Such improvement often involves changing familiar routines, adopting 

tional system is very high, and this has resulted in a sluggish resppnse to the adop- 
tion of modern methods. If the current trends prevail, the introduction of modern 
methods will slowly improve the efficiency of the educational process. The increase . 
in university enrolments and the improvement of the efficiency of the educational 
process will contribute to an increased quantity of university graduates. In 1969 
there were 5,890 graduates and in 1973 there were 6, 120 graduates. The ratio of the 
number of graduates to the number of enrolment shows a fractional increase, which 
indicates that the efficiency of the educational system had not been substantially 
improved. The number of graduates increased 1 per cent a year in the period of the 
First Five-Year Plan. 

Education is a good but expensive investment in national development. The 
assumption is thatthe educational system should produce the kinds and amounts of 
human resources required for economic growth, and thatthe economy would make 
good use of these resources. Figures on graduates are useful indicators of the out- 
put of an educational system, but in themselves they do not provide a sufficient 
basis for evaluating the merits of the system. To do so, we must examine other in-- 
dicators, then base a judgement on the combination. It is possible to spot a number 
of practical indicators of the disparity between what the educational syste m is pro- 
ducing, what the economy can use at the moment, and what it will need in the future. 
The correspondence between these can never be perfect. Manpower surveys and 
requirement projections are not absolutely accurate. They are full of uncertainties 
and imperfections. However, subject to an active awareness of its limitations, man- 
power surveys and requirement projections can be very useful to educational 
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planning. One of the indicators which can be used to measure the outputs of the 
educational system is the time lag between the lime of.gradualion and the lime of 
employment. The average graduates in engineering and natural sciences are 
employed immediately after graduation, while graduates in social sciences have a 
maximum of a six-month waiting period. The length of on-the-job training can also 
be used as a measure of the relevance of the education system to the needs of the 
society. In small companies the graduates are often directly employed without prior 
on-the-job training, while in bigger companies the graduates are often given up to 
one year's on-the-jOb training by the company. 

IWE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 

« 

A study on forecast of manpower needs by educational attainments by 
McVoy * reveals that the employment opportunities for university graduates in 
Indonesia totalled 17,000 in 1965. 25,000 in 1969 and are estimated to be 75.000 in 
1981. By comparing the jOb opportunities to the number of university graduates 
theoretically it can be concluded that the problem of unemployment of university 
graduates is not very serious. There are some cases of short-term or lono-term gra- 
duate unemployment; they are not results of lack of employment opportunities, but 
most likely due to the required social adjustment among the university graduates. 
There are some cases of misemployment; this comes about when the graduates 
prefer jobs with better pay to jobs related to their field of study, or when companies 
have no choice but to employ the only available graduates. 

As a rule, in developing countries 70 to 95 per cent of the population live and 
work in the rural areas. It is precisely here that modernization has thus far made the 
least impact. The development process of the rural-agricultural sector should be 
accelerated. It is in the rural areas also that a more vital contribution is needed from 
some efforts are being made to attract university graduates to work in. the rural- 
-^Jii:.jyj^.Xh^--BimrdjDiy^^ 
courage university graduates to serve one to two years as generalist communi^ 
development workers and resident change agents in the rural areas. 

In any event, people and jobs are usually not as rigidly categorized as Is 
implied by the conventional employment classifications and their official educa- 
tional requirements. It seems reasonable to assume that if a person has a good 
basic education, is well-motivated and reasonably intelligent, and has gained from 
his education a measure of flexibility, he can adapt quite quickly to a wide range of 
jobs, regardless what the book may prescribe in the way of educational qualifica- 
tions. For this to happen, however, rules for specific academic requireme nts for par- 
ticular jobs must be more flexible, and the content of the required training must be 
made relevant to the functions actually to be performed. • 

POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS _ 

It has been stated that cfevelopment problems can be viewed as resource 
optimization problenns. and that human resources are central to the process of 
development. Universities as producers of high-level manpower should be geared, 
to meet the needs of national development. The society, as the consumer of univer- 
sity graduates, should also provide feedback to the universities, indicating the 
kinds and the number of .university graduates required for social and economic 
growth. 



•EC McVoy. forecast of Manpower Needs by Educational Attainments. Board of Educational 
Develooment. Department of Ei^ucation and Culture. Jakarta. 1971. 
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To improve the high-level manpower development, the following measures are 
recommended: 

1. To provide better communication between the society and the educational 
system. A study on the current and future trends of university graduates employ- 
ment structure should be carried out. the employment opportunities should be for- 
mulated in de.ail. and this should be reevaluated at regular intervals in order to pre- 
sent the actual situation and development. A better method of assessment should 
be found m order to eliminate the uncertainties and imperfections in the present 
system of assessing the quality and relevance of the outputs of the educational 
systems. The educational system should also inform the society about the educa- 
tional process. This twoway communication will enable both the society and the 
educational system to formulize the needs of education for the national develop- 
ment. 

2. To improve the relevance of the educational programme to the current and 
future r-aeds of the national development. A better coordination between planners 
and the academic staff members of the educational institutions will lead to a better 
control of the quantity and quality of university graduates in meeting the high-level 
manpower needs for national development. 

3. To introduce modern educational techniques in order to improve the 
efficiency of the educational system. This modernization could help to improve the 
quantity and quality of the university graduates, .and in some cases could shorten 
the duration of the educational process. 

4. To provide career guidance services and labour market information. This 
would give university students some idea of the types of professions and occupa- 
tions available, so that they can better direct their study to meet the needs of 

-society—: — = ■ — 

. ■ * 5. To provide an employment system which would optimize the use of educated 
personnel. The employment structures-^and incentives should be geared to the real 
needs of developnQent: the university graduates should be encouraged to apply 
their knowledge and skills in the development of needy areas, e.g. in the develop- 
ment of rural areas. 

CONCLUSION 

In the national development, education is a necessary but expensive invest- 
ment to obtain the required manpower for development. Five major problems are 
faced by the educational system, i.e. the ever increasing student inputs, acute re- 
source scarcities, rising costs, unsuitabllity of outputs, inertia and inefficiency of 
process. Simple solutions do not exist, there are multiple solutions. They are 
difficult to implement, and they will require time before they show their full effects. 
The main hope of coping with these problems Is the formulation of balanced stra- 
tegies, which are carefully geared to match all the major elennents of the problems. 
Furthermore, they must be pressedsteadily and vigorously over a time span. 
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UNIVERSITY ENROLMENT 




APPENDIX A 


Year 


1967 


1968 


1969 


University Enrolment 


191,150 


213,721 


233728 



UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 



APPENDIX B 



Institutions 


1969 


1973 


1978 


1983 


State Universities/Institutes 


4,000 


5,200 


7,050 


9«540 


Service Academies 


200 


200 


400 


400 


Private Universities 


600 




720 


1,580 


2,610 ' 


Total 


4,800 


^ 

6,120.^ 


9,030 


12,550 



Notes: 



The data are obtained from 'Estimates of High-level Manpower Supply, 1969-83' by the 
Board of Educational Development, Department of Education and Culture, Jakarta, July 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY FOR UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 
(IN THOUSANDS) 



APPENDIX C 





Group of Employment 


1965 . 


.1969 


jgo^ 




Professional/Engineering 


6 


io' 


30 




Management 


4 


5 


20 




Administration 


2 


3 


10 




Commerce 


1 


2 


3 




Agriculture, Fishery, Forestry 


1 


1 


2 




Production Processes 


1 


2 


5 




Services 


2 


2 


5 




Total 


17 




75 



Notes: 



1. The data of 19G5 are obtained rrom 'Social Economic Survey, 1964/65' by the Central 
Bureau of Statistics in Jakarta. 

2. The data of 1969 and the estimate of 1981 are obtained from 'Population. Labour 
Force, Manpower Needs and Implications for Education' by the Board of Educational 
Development, Department of Education and Culture, Jakarta, 1970. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Since Thailand introduced its first Economic Development Plan in 1961 
university education has been developed and expanded rapidly both in terms of 
new institutions being established, new courses being offered, and more students 
being admitted. Such development is attributed to two important factors, i.e. the 
acceleration of national, economic, and social development* which entailed the 
need for more high-level manpower, and the increase in population and the new 
eagerness among the young people to continue their education at the university 
level. > * . ' 

The above factors have prompted the Government to expand the higher 
^educational facilities, in order to produce adequate manpower a\ the university 
level to meet the demand for national development, and the increased demand by 
the youth for higher education. As the universities established by the Government 
could not admit alt the students who wished to study there, the private sector'took 
an interest in this field and set up higher learning institutions to accommodate 
those who could not enter the state universities. 

The expansion of the institutions of higher learning has caused an influx of a 

the problems of competition in the labour market, a short period of unemployment 
owing to the selection of work or jobs and the graduates* own social adjustment, 
and also the problem of underemployment as a result of oversupply of labour. 

This paper aims to give a picture of the development of higher education in 
Thailand.'ithe number of graduates in the various fields of study, the present 
situation of employment of graduates, the entry into the labour market, and the 
administration of the Government in this field of activities. In the preparation- of- 
this paper, the author has received assistance and cooperation from his many 
colleagues and in particular. Miss Vichltra Prompunthum and Mr. Senchal Rean- 
tragoon. To them the author wishes to express his sincere gratitude and thanks. 

DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THAILAND 

Higher educational institutions were first founded In 1889 in the form of 
specialized schools such as medical school, law school, civil servants' school, 
engineering school, agricultural school, forestry school, teachers* training school, 
etc. These mstitations were set up by the appropriate government agencies for the 
training of officials for government service. Therefore, the number of students 
admitted into these schools was rather small and limited, and most of them were 
from the government agencies. 

The first institution of higher learning with the status of a universit'. i.e. 
Chulalongkorn Unjversity. was established m 1916. by upgrading the status of a 
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government agency school to that of a university and transferring and consoli- 
dating other specialized schools. The second university, i.e. Thammasat University 
was set up in 1933 to provide courses of study m the fields of legal studies 
political science, economics, and diplomacy. 

In the following year, two more universities were founded le Kasetsart 
University and Silpakorn University, wherf- the former offered courses' of study in 
agricultural science, cooperatives, forestry, ano fishery, and the latter offered 
courses in paintingandsculpture. 

The objective of setting up the various universities was to promote advance- 
ment and expansion in the different fields of study, to be appropriate with the 
changing economic and social conditions of the country. During the period 
1943-63. Thailand did not set up any institutions of higher learning at the university 
level. Instead, colleges of education, aimed at developing education, were estab- 
lished by improving and expanding upon the activities of the higher teachers' train- 
ing schools. 

In 1964 the Government realized the prime importance and need of further 
expansion of the higher learning institutions in the provinces, in line with the 
national economic and social development plan, and as a result, a university was 
set up in the northern region in 1964. one in the northeast in 1966 and one in the 
south m 1967. 

Following upon the Government s policy of allowing private individuals to set 
i'Lo H!?®^ institutions of learning, a Private Colleges Act was enacted in February 

1969. Consequently, two private colleges were established m the academic year of 

1970, one m 1972 and two in 1973. These private colleges offer courses of study in 
business administration, marketing, finance, accountancy, economics arts and 
higher professional training. 

At present Thailand has 23 higher institutions of learning of which 13 institu- 
tions are under the jurisdiction of the Government. Ten institutions have been set 
up and are operated by private individuals. Of these, eight have the university 
status and two that of higher institutions of learning. There are ten branches of 
study offered currently, namely, humanities, education, fine arts, social sciences 
law, sciences, engineering sciences, medical sciences, agricultural sciences! 
military and police training. The mam branches are again subdivided into 174 
courses of study. 

At present there are about 70,000 students in institutions of higher education. 
1!^ °^ the students are studying in education and social sciences, about 

22,300 and 12,000 respectively. The fine arts field has the least number of students 
of approximately 1,000. In sciences, humanities, engineering and medicine 'there 
^° students m each field, while there are between 2 000 and 
4,000 students in each of the other fields. 

QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE ASPECTS OF UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 

From 1889 to 1972. there were approximately 200.000 university graduates. 
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During the early period, there was only a small number of graduates. But the 
number has Increased annually, especially during the period of the Second 
National Economic and Social Development Plan (1967-71) when higher learning 
was extensively expanded. There was a total of 49,858 graduates for the five-year 
period This nneans an increase from 7,050;graduates in 1967 to 13.266 in 1971 or 
an increase of 88 per cent. 

During the Third National Development Plan period (1972-76) there is a trend 
towards an increase of graduates, for example, in 1972 there were 15,351 gra- 
duates. It IS estimated that for the academic year of 1973 the number would be 
more than that of 1972. It would be around 18.000 because of the new graduates 
coming from the private colleges and institutions. From 1974 onwards, there will be 
more graduates owing to the new 'open* university, which will begin to produce 
more graduates. However, about one half of the graduates of the 'open' university 
are already employed (they studied on a part-time basts for their degrees). The 
objective of such education is the upgrading of their academic qualifications. 

If one considers the number of graduates in each year, there appears to be 
an upward trend of increase of some 3 to 26 per cent. In particular, for 1969 and 
1970 the rates of increase were 25 per cent and 26 per cent respectively. Such in- 
creases may be the result of the commencement of the accelerated industrial 
development plan. Therefore, the educational institutions had speeded up the pro- 
duction of this level of manpower to meet the necessary requirements. In 1971. the 
number of graduates decreased greatly with a rate of increase of only nine per 
cent for 1970-71. The reason for this decline could be attributed to fewer students 
enrolling m the fields of fine arts, social sciences, law, and medical sciences than 
in 1970. when there was small increase in other fields of study. 

However, the number increased again in 1972, and from 1971 there was an in- 
crease of 15.7 per cent due to the private institutions which began to produce their 
own graduates for the first time. The rate of increase of graduates for the years 
ahead will be higher if there is no control over the quantity of university graduates 
to be produced m accordance with the conditions of the labour market. 

Each year the largest number of graduates are from education, forming 22 to 
3rper cent of the totar. Next cbme graduates tn social sciences; constrtutrng 23 to- 
26 per cent, and medical sciences forming 13 to 18 per cent. With regard to other 
fields of study, the number of graduates is between 2 to 11 per cent In each field. 

During the five years of the Second Development Plan, graduates in education 
amounted to 25.6 per cent of the total. In social sciences, 24.2 per cent, and 
medical sciences, 15.5 per cent, while in other fields, 2.8 to 8.2 per cent only. The 
number of graduates in each field in 1972 follows almost the same pattern, but it is 
interesting to note that the number of social science graduates began to Increase 
in 1972. It is anticipated that the number will increase yearly owing to the fact that 
the 'open" university and the pnvate institutions tend to provide courses mainly in 
social sciences. 

It IS also interesting to note that the overall increase of graduates still does 
not meet the actual manpower requirements in some fields, such as medical 
sciences: engineenng sciences, and agricultural sciences, and there is a tendency 
to decline in number in these fields. 
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With regard to the qualitative aspect, the graduates in some fields of study, 
especially in the professional fields, do not have the appropriate qualifications re- 
quired by the labour market. This is due to two factors. i,e. lack of information about 
the labour market, and the inadequacy of the numberand quality of teachers and ins- 
tructors, teaching aids, and training time, thus resulting in a lack of the necessary 
skills on the part of the graduates. Therefore, when they are employed, their work 
does not meet with the standards set by the companies, they have to have some more 
training in the establishments for a certain period of time before they are able to work 
properly. 

PRESENT EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 

The university graduates entering into the labour market represent only a. 
minority of total entrants, because the annual increase in university graduates is 
rather small when compared with the number of graduates of other levels. 
According to the Population Census of 1960 and that of 1970, the university gra- 
duates represents 0.5 per cent of the total number of graduates in 1960. and the 
number increases to 0.7 per cent for 1970. 

Since there is only a small number of university graduates each year and the 
demand for them remains persistent, the problem of seeking employment, or un- 
employment of such university graduates, is not serious when compared with that 
faced by the graduates of other levels. In general, the problem that arises usually 
IS concerned with the individuals as such. However, the problem may become 
more serious if the government and private institutions keep on producing gra- 
duates in great numbers without any careful consideration of the labour market 
conditions and the national economic and social development policies at different 
periods of time. And. if no policy is formulated for rural development to induce 
university graduates to work in the rural areas, the unemployment of such gra- 
duates In the urban areas will increase its severity gradually. 

The number of university graduates entering into the labour market has in- 
creased each year owing to the annual increase of university graduates in con- 
sequence of the expansion of educational activities of the government and the pri- 
_vate.sector.,According.toJhe.Labour^Survey.of ^972..appcoximately-79,200-univer.-__ 
sity graduates were in the labour force, or 0.5 per cent of the total labour force of 
16.214.960. when compared with the figure of Ib^ year 1969 where only 60.400 
entered into the labour force. It indicates that tne number of university graduates 
entering the labour force has increased. It is estimated that the number of univer- 
sity graduates in the labour force for 1973 is 94.000 and 112.000 for 1974. 

Most of the university graduates have obtained employment. Only some 2.0 
to 3.3 per cent of the graduates entering into the labour force were employed, of 
which 90 per cent have not worked before. 

More than half of the employed are males. The difference in the ratio of 
male-female graduates employed has become greater each year The Labour 
Survey shows that the percentage of employed males has increased from 52 in 
1969 to 64 in 1972. The 1970 Population and Households Census also shows that 
the female graduates constituted one-third of the total graduates owing to the lack 
of parental support for university education for girls and that some branches of 
study, such as agriculture and engineering, are quite restrictive and not favoured 
by the female students. Furthermore, females may leave the labour force earlier 
than males due to the limitations of their working age and other factors. 
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About 1 1 per cent of the employed are under the age of 25. This indicates that 
the graduates have entered the labour market immediately and obtained employ- 
ment within a short period of time. Interviews with the employed graduates re- 
vealed that most of the graduates had spent one to three months in seeking 
employment. 76 per cent are between the ages of 25 and 44, and 13 per cent are 45 
years old and over. 

Of the employed graduates 96 per cent work in the urban areas, since there 
are more ]0b opportunities in these areas than in the rural areas. The urban areas 
also provide a better standard of living, especially in Bangkok Metropolis where 
there exists the largest source of employment and where 77 per cent of the 
employed are graduates. 

In terms of occupation, university graduates are the largest group employed 
in professional and technical fields, constituting 41.8 per cent of all the employed. 
Next come the services and management, 32.2 per cent. The rest are in clerical 
work. 15.2 per cent, transport and communication, 0.4 percent and agriculture. 0.1 
per cent. 

The numk>er of graduates engaged in professional and technical fields has in- 
creased rapidly each year. There were 26.000 graduates employed in 1969 and the 
number had increased to 33.810 in 1971. The number of those who are engaged In 
administrative and managerial positions or work has also increased from 21,300 in 
1969 to 26,070 in 1972. Such a trend is due to the fast growing economic and in- 
dustrial developnnent of the country, leading to greater demand for higher level 
manpower each year. 

It IS also worth mentioning that the number of graduates engaged in clerical 
work has also increased. In 1969 there were only 4,300 engaged in this category, 
and the number rose to 7.770 in 1972, or twice as many as in 1969, As for the other 
categories of occupation, the annual rates of employment do not vary a great deal. 

There are three main reasons for the increase in university graduates being 
employed in clerical work: firstly, after graduation they failed to find jobs related to 
their qualifications, thus necessitating their temporary acceptance of jobs that 
^ were' some whiat b^^^ 
offer higher pay than those which fit in with their qualifications, for example, an 
accounting clerk of a well-established firm may obtain a higher rate of salary than 
an accountant of another firm: and. thirdly, some establishments, especially the 
large ones and those that operate mainly m the technical field, tend to require 
university graduates to work in some clerical capacities, such as foreign 
correspondence, secretarial work, public relations, accounting, marketing, etc. 

In industries, university graduates constitute the largest group in industrial 
services. 63 6 per cent of all the employed. The next highest is in commerce. 20.6 
per cent: manufacturing. 5.4 per cent: transport and communication. 3.7 per cent: 
public utilities and public health. 3.5 per cent: construction. 2.1 per cent: mining. 1 
per cent: and agriculture. 0.1 per cent. 

The most important source of employment is the Government. The result of the 
1 973 Survey' indicates that civil servants with at least bachelor s degrees total 22.356 



•Th« Siirvev excluded the government employed teachers- pubhc prosecution officers, ludicial person- 
T)f}\ Dohco and local government officers 
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or 12.2per centof allthe 182.271 civil servants employed by the Government. Mostof 
them are graduates from local institutions, and only one-fifi.. come from foreign ins- 
titutions. 

With reference to the fields of study, social science graduates have better 
opportunities of obtaining employment in many of the government agencies. They, 
therefore, constitute a larger number than graduates of any other fields of study, 
that IS, 26.6 per cent of all civil servants with university degrees. The next highest 
is medicine, 20 per cent; agricultural sciences, 12.8 per cent; law, 10.9 per cent; 
engineering and sciences, are level at about 9 per cent; education and humanities, 
4 per cent each; arts. 1.7 per cent; military and police, 0.4 per cent; and other 
fields 1.6 per cent. . .. . 

In the private sector, graduates in engineering, sciences, and social sciences 
have better chance to obtain work than graduates in other fields. Even though 
there is no definite statistical information to substantiate it. it is believed that pre- 
sently there are more university graduates in the governnient service than in pri- 
vate sector, despite the fact that the latter offers higher earnings and income. 
There are two reasons for this: first, more vacancies are available in the govern- 
mental sector and the large industrial projects that require high-level manpower in 
the private sector are still very few; and secondly, in the Thai society there still re- 
mains the belief that security in life can be found in the government service. 

Graduates who work in the private sector have a higher scale of salary than 
those in the public service. Those in the latter get 1,645 Baht as their starting 
monthly salary, while those in the former start with some 2,000 Baht per month. For 
those with sonne experience and the required qualifications, they would get not 
less than 5,000 baht per month. 

NATURE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

In comparison with the rates of unemployment of graduates of other levels, the 
rate of unemployed university graduates is the lowest, accounting for only 3 percent 
of the total unemployed. However, there is a trend to increase annually. The rate of 
university unemployed was only 2 per cent in 1969 and increased to 2.7 per cent in 
-A9Z-t and-thervaa percent in 1972. Should the number of umvers^ty graduates cor>- 
tinue to enter into the labour market at an increasing rate as previously mentioned 
and no adequate employment rpportunities be created, the rate of unemployed 
university graduates may increase to 5 percent in 1975. 

Furthernriore. if the graduates are prepared to accept employment or jobs re- 
quiring lower qualiftcations. or work where the scale of pay is less than it should be. 
or in work unrelated to their qualification':, the situation of underemployment and 
misemploymentof high-level manpowe' IcJ be further aggravated. 

The Labour Survey shows a figu» n *00 unemployed university graduates m 
1969. It increased to 2,650 in 1972. do? w' ' 1969 figure. 

Most of the unemployed graduates .-rr» -n the urbanareas. especially Bangkok 
Metropolis, because most of them hce their permanent residence in other pro- 
vinces or in the rural areas and have no wish to return home, since Bangkok Metro- 
polis and the surrounding provinces constitute the largestsource of employment and 
no incentive exists in the rural areas where they came from in terms of facilities and 
convenience in work. Moreover, the important industries have not yet extended be- 
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yond Bangkok Metropolis into the provinces. Therefore, there is seldom need for 
high-level manpower in the rural areas. Should there be any need for it, temporary 
help or assignment would be utilized. As a result, the labour market's demand for 
university graduates iS confined to the Bangkok Metropolitan area. 

According to the Labour Survey of 1972. it appears that 84 percent of the un- 
employed had not worked before and entered into the labour market for the first 
time. The rate of unemployed graduates in the academic line was four times greater 
than that of the unemployed in the professional line, owing to the smaller number 
studying and completing professional studies, and a great demand for professional 
graduates in the labour market. 

SEEKING EMPLOYMENT 

Today, most of the people who have obtained employment do so through their 
own efforts and the public media. According to a survey undertaken, out of 100 
persons who obtained employment, 59 per cent did so through their own efforts, 25 
per cent through the public media, and 13 per cent through the assistance of friends 
and relatives. A very small number of only 7 per cent used the services provided by 
the Government and universities. 

Graduates in the fields of study which are in great demand, such as engineer- 
ing, agriculture, and sciences, find employment fast and through their own efforts 
without relying on the Employment Service of the Department of Labour. Social 
science graduates find work slower because there are many who graduate in this 
field, and who major in different subjects. 

Although the number of graduates is large, the actual number of job applicants 
who utilize the services of the Department of Labour constitutes a very small per- 
centage. This may be due to the fact that at present, university graduates have 
ample opportunities in the labour market; thus, they seek employment on their own 
efforts or with the help of friends and relatives. However, the employment statistics 
of the Departnnent of Labour show that the graduates have now started to use the 
Employment Service of the Department to a greater extent. From January to June 
1974 a total of 2.454 graduates were recorded to have applied for jobs through the 
Departmer>t Labour.- - - . ^ 

It is interesting to note that about 28.6 per cent of all the applicants were 
already employed. According to interviews made of some of the applicants, the rea- 
sons for their applying for new jobs include termination of employment contract: the 
desire for better Incomes, and jobs that relate to their educational qualifications: 
and the excessive working hours of their present jobs. Those who are already 
employed have a high salary scale of 3,000 to 4.000 Baht per month, particularly the 
engineering graduates who obtain very high salaries. 

Most of the graduates applying for jobs through the Department of Labour 
have never worked before. They seek employment upon graduation. But some are 
already employed before graduation, and their salaries are within favourable range. 

The graduates often apply for jobs at several places at a time in order to select 
jobs that are satisfying and suitable to their needs. Most spend about one to three 
months in seeking employment. But many spend more than six months. The 
reasons for such delay may be due to their being careful In selecting the most 
suitable and satisfying jobs available, and the non-pressing need in obtaining 
employment for some of them. 
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However, social science graduates spend more time in seeking employment 
than any others. According to a survey of 100 persons who already obtained 
employment, two-thirds of those who spent more than four months in seeking 
employment were social science graduates. 

Today, the graduates tend to seek empioyrnent in the private sector more than 
m the public sector and Government. The reasons for this charge of attitude are that 
the private sector offers higher pay. thus making it possible for them to lead a more 
comfortable life, and the fact that it has also begun to provide more security for it', 
employees, and rapid advancement for the more capable people. In addition, the 
private sector gives more freedom, while the public sector has many rules and re- 
gulations to be observed. However, many still choose to work in the Government, 
believing that there are advancement, security, predictable opportunity, and 
sufficient income for them to make a living. 

In terms of salary and pay. the graduates aim at gelling nolless than I.SOOBahl 
per month and the initial stage, reasoning that this rale is in line with the current cost 
of living and their educational qualifications. 

Most of them prefer to work m the capital — Bangkok Metropolis, even though 
their homes may be in other provinces. The mam reason is that Bangkok Metropolis 
provides more opportunities to gam experience. It also provides better comfort than 
upcountry. where facilities are stilt lacking. Thus, it is almost an impossible task to 
persuade the graduates to work outside Bangkok Metropolis. 

UBOUR MARKET SITUATION 

At present, the problem of graduates entering into the labour market is not 
serious as yet in view of the fact that most of them can find employment within a 
short period of time. The reason is that the number of graduates produced each year 
is still less than ihe demand for them. There may be some graduates who are still 
unemployed, because the jobs available are either unsuitable or offer low salaries, 
or they are temporarily unemployed due to the termination of their former jobs as 
mentioned earlier. As for underemployment or working in jobs that are below or un- 
related to their qualifications, this problem exists to a less extent and is not con- 
sidered serious at present. 



The current labour market for the graduates remains quite flexible; graduates 
can obtain employment rapidly and change their jobs several times. A survey shows 
that 64 per cent of those who are working at present have changed the ir jobs at least 
once, and some have changed as many as four times. 

According to the Third Development Plan (1972-76), there is a need for a work 
force of about 2.6 million. Out of this number, about 100.000 belong to the high-level 
manpower, most of which will be in the professional group — approximatejy 78.000 
are needed. Another 30,000 are needed in the services and management fields, and 
probably a smaller number in other occupations and professions. 

During the period of 1972-76 of the Third Development Plan, there will be a 
great shortage in the higher level manpower group for administrative personnel, 
managers, medical doctors, scientists, and engineers. 

Though the need for manpower in the administrative and managerial fields is 
smaller than that in others, it incurs the greatest problem. At present, this type of 
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higher level manpower with the relevant knowledge and experience is severely 
lacking Since its number remains relatively small and the new graduates with no 
experience cannot fill such high-level positions straight away, competition arises 
among business establishments with large investments and capital for this type of 
manpower. The large establishments pirate the needed manpower from the 
Smaller ones. Those small and medium-sized establishments are always faced with 
such pirai . g practices and the problem of brain dram. They are at a disadvantage. 
Since they have constantly to replenish this type of manpower. Even civil servants 
who are able and experienced are often pirated by the private sector. 

There is a great shortage of manpower in the medical field. Though it was 
estimated that Thailand would have a total of 6.200 medical doctors by the Third 
Development Plan, the ratio of doctors to population is 1 :7.000 which is higher than 
during the Second Development Plan at 1:8.000. But if the present ratio is to come 
any closer to the universal one of 1 ;1.000. Thailand will have toproduce many more 
doctors in order to eliminate shortages in areas outside Bangkok Metropolis, 
particularly in the rural areas. Siniilarly, there are not enough qualified registered 
nurses. 

Since Thailand is in the stage of accelerated industrial development and educa- 
tional development in sciences, the demand for high-leve] scientists under the Third 
Development Plan increases to 8.500. Out of this number. 2.400 university lecturers 
with degrees in sciences will be needed under the accelerated programme to pro- 
duce more scientists. 

Even though it has been said that Thailand would not be short of engineers, 
Since they have been produced in an accelerated manner to meet the need, the 
shortage of weil-trained. experienced, and skilful engineers still persists. Thus, it is 
necessary to produce engineers in terms of quality rather than quantity in order to 
meet the needs of the labour market. Otherwise, the problems of unemployment and 
shortage of engineers may take place simultaneously. 

Because there is a shortage of higher level manpower with knowledge, 
experience, and skills, the private sector employs a large number of expatriates to 
work in Thailand. According to a survey in 1970 undertaken by the Office of National 
Economic and Social Development Board and National Research Council, there 
- were 2:746- f ore rgners workrng rn TfiarfarTd rrT thrs -category. -fn-the -pnvate-seetor — - 
there were 2.360. Based on the record of those who applied for Aliens Work Permits 
at the Department of Labour about 2.200 have been granted ihe permits to work in 
Thailand asof June 1974 

At present, the Government remains the largest employer in the labour market. 
Each year it absorbs a large numberof graduates, since ituses high-level manpower 
in every branch of activities. The Office of the Civil Service Commission h'as'estimat- 
ed the manpower requirements in various governmental agencies in 1972 to be 
4.927 university graduates of different fields of study, ^'he needs for engineering, 
medical science, and social science graduates are greater than the needs for those 
of other fields The demand for higher level manpower will persist in the coming 
years, because the Government has to implement the Third Development Plan. 

In the private sector the need for high-level manpower also exist^. particularly 
in the large establishments with extensive operations, or establishmer\ts which use 
high production techniques, for example, oil refinery plants, steel manufacturing 
plants, etc However, the need of the private sector differs from that of the Govern- 
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menl m that the former requires well-expertenced and skilful workers to achieve 
maximum proauclivtty The public sector or Government often accepts newly gra- 
duated workers, because il cannot always pay higher salaries which commensurate 
with capability, but offer them the predetermined and regulated rates of pay. 

The private sector can pay any rates, as long as the applicant possesses the 
required capability Many of those who left the public sector of the government ser- 
vice for the private sector earn more than 10.000 Baht per month 

COMPETITION IN THE LABOUR MARKET 

Since the number of graduates in education, social sciences, law. and humani- 
ties entering mto the labour market is greater than that m other fields of study com- 
petition IS quite keen indeed. Therefore, those who need these types of manpower 
have ample opportunities to select the required personnel. " • 

In agriculture, it ha^: been estimated that there would be an excess of man- 
power of 2.300 But aurmg this pertod Thailand has embarked on a policy of 
accelerated agricultural development, and the need for agricultural graduates 
would increase. Therefore, the anticipated excess would not be very great. 

The academic year of 1973 was the first :ime that five private colleges produced 
graduates, and the academic yearof 1974 would witness the first group of graduates 
from the open university — Ramkhamhaeng University. Therefore if the Govern- 
ment does not undertake to control the quantity of higher level manpower produced 
there will be fierce competition in the labour market, because there is only one big 
source of labour market, namely, the public sector. Its future needs may become 
limited when all positions m various public offices are filled. Any additional require- 
ment will be for replacement of the lost manpower or for new needs which will be 
rather limited. The labour market of the private sector will remain tight. Each year a 
large numberof people apply for jobs, but only a'small number is actually employed. 

The increasing number of graduates entering into the labour market and the 
fixed number of job opportunities which is not in proportion to the number of gra- 
duates, will lead to unemployment, underemployment, and the necessity to accept 
jobs that are unrelated to the graduates* qualifications. 



As for competition among graduates in the public sector, no special ability or 
experience is required, since the minimum qualifications are predetermined and 
selection is made through competitive examinations. Therefore, the new graduates 
enter into competition by merely using thv knowledge and ability acquired during 
their academic training. 

Competition in the private sector is stressed on the highest capability. To com- 
pete with others the graduates have to show special knowledge and ability as well as 
experience. Since the rates of salaries in the private sector are notas rigid as those 
in the public service, more applicants enter into cofnpotition. When industrial 
establishments resort to pirating higher-level manpower with.::,knowtedge. 
experience, and skills, competition becomes even keener. : 

POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

On the question of the quantitative and qualitative aspects of university gra- 
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duates and ihe labour market situation, it is felt that the Government should pay 
greater attention to the unemployment and underemployment of graduates. Unless 
some measures or definite policies are taken at an early stage, the problems will 
multiply in intensity. 

In the Third National Devehpment Plan a target for the production of gra- 
duates has been set. Each year students will be admitted into various fields o^ 
study, the number of which will correspond with the needs of the market as anti- 
cipated But during the Development Plan period, changes have \i\en place botf\in 
the economic situation and educational policy of the country. The economic 
Situation has expectedly become unfavourable, thus halting economic and in- 
dustrial expansions. 

In the educational field, five pnvate colleges have been set up which produce 
graduates, and an open" university has also^een established, tiijs making it 
impossible to eff-s.tiveiy cor.trol the quantity ajra^quality of the graduates. This is 
one reason for the large inc. ease in the unemployment r.^te of university graduates. 
Though one half of the open university graduates are already empic-yed. there will 
still be problems of underemployment, and of demanding the nghts in accordance 
with the qualifications they have no\;obtained. 

Since the Government makes policies and controls higher education and 
learning, it should consider the said problems and find corrective and preventive 
measures for them with urgency. Tho measures to be taken may include the 
tollowmg; 

The Government should study and conduct fe:3earch on both current and 
future labour market trends at regular intervals, in order to understand the real 
Situation, the development, and problems which may arise at each period. This' 
information will help the planning and supervision of the operations of the oduca- 
iional institutions in line with the set target. 

2. There should be closer coordination among the planners, administrators, 
and the educalijo^l institutions, so that the economic planning, the implementation 
of policies, and the operation of the educational institutions are in harmony. Such 
coordination should be extended to curriculum setting, and the number of under- 
.graduates^admiltedjnto the various f „ 

3. The agency which is responsible for the operation of the institutions of 
higher learning should be well informed of the labour market situation, so that the 
quantity of graduates to be produced can be properly controlled 

4. When graduates of certain fields of study still lack the necessary- qualifi- 
cations and quality as required by the labour market, encouragement should be 
given lo promote the improvement of their qualifications based on the labour market 
requirements at each period of time. This will eliminate the need of the private 
sector to invest in extra training for the graduates. And, if the local graduates show 
high efficiency, the need to hire any overseas graduates or foreigners will decline. 

5. To encourage the graduates to apply their knowledge and capability In the 
development of the rural areas, the Government should create more jobs and 
facilities in areas beyond Bangkok Metropolis by promoting the expansion of in- 
dustries into such areas. 
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6. One of the reasons for the unemployment and underemployment of gra- 
duates IS their unwillingness to work in areas far away from Bangkok Metropolis, 
particularly in the rural areas. It is also clear that there is an acute shortage of 
medical doctors, nurses, and teachers in the rural areas. But very few will accept 
positions there because of the lack of facilities and comfort. The Governme nt should 
extend such tacilities into the rural areas. This would encourage the graduates to 
work in areas outside Bangkok Metropolis, wfiich would reduce unemployment and 
underemployment, as well a?, correct the situation where graduates hold jobs not 
related to the qualifications obtained. 

7. To prevent high school graduates from taking courses of study at the univer- 
sity where there is only. a small demand for that type of manpower, or excess of 
supply of manpower, already exists, both of which will mean difficulty in obtaining 
employment after graduation, it is necessary to set up vocational guidance services 
in high schools with closer cooperation from the planning and administrative units 
oragencies. 

8. Institutions of higher learning should also have career guidance services 
and provide labour market information in addition to those provided by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, so that those who have almost completed their studies might have 
some ideas on the types of occuoation or profession to select, or the types of in- 
dustry they may enter. 

9. Since the graduates often face problems which are common among new re- 
cruits due to the lack of understanding of rules and regulations, work methods and 
procedures m the government agencies and private enterprises, which ai times 
entail failure in work, there should be a practical training programme during the last 
2 academic years prior to graduation to give some working experience to them be- 
fore embarking on their working life. This will help to eliminate any possible pro- 
blems that may arise between the management and the newly recruited graduates, 
thus promoting better industrial relations. In addition, it will serve as a guideline for 
the graduates to obtain employment promptly and in accordance with their wishes. 

10. There should also be measures to reduce the number of foreigners 
employed in Thailand in the occupations which can be undertaken by the Thai gra- 
duates, in the forTi of new legislation and industrial development policy. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Institut jns of higher learning have been in existence in Thailand for the past 
85 years. But during the first 50 years there were very few graduates. The educa- 
tional institutions and the fields of study offered were greatly limited because the 
economic and social si.jations of Thailand were predominantly agricultural. There 
was then little need for higher level manpower. Therefore, the production of univer- 
sity graduates was teased on special circumstances or on the requirements of the 
governmental agencies concerned. At that time the private sector played on major 
role in the economy as it does today. The need for high-level manpower could be 
considered non-existent. 

It was only after the Second World War th3t Thailand began its industrial 
development to a limited extent The First Economic Development Plan was 
launched in I96l for the development of the country. It was then found that there 
was a shortage of higher level manpower for developn^nt purposes in the various 
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fields. In consequence, a plan for the development of higher education was for- 
mulated to increase the production of higher level manpower by expanding educa- 
tional institutions and the quantity of enrolments. 

At first, the number of graduates produced failed to meet the needs of both 
Government and the private sec^>r Thus, there were no problems of unemployment 
and underemploynrient in consequ . nee of being employed m jobs unrelated to quali- 
fications possessed. Later, particularly during the past few years, the problem of 
underemployment began to develop for graduates of certain fields of study owing to 
overproduction. But the problem of unemployment remains unclear. However, if the 
policy of higher education is not revised and adjusted to the present and future eco- 
nomic situations and the labour market needs, the problems of unemployment and 
underemployment of graduates will take place for certain, and may multiply in '\n* 
tensity. 

In order to prevent such problems from arising, the Government should set up 
measures including a higher education developrnent policy, the development of 
rural areas outside Bangkok Metropolis, the provision of incentives and other per- 
suasive methods for graduates to work outside Bangkok Metropolis, the expansion 
of industrial zone, and the proper administration of the labour market. Moreover, 
.there should also be some measures for the maximum utilization of higher level 
manpower. 
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;.JMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY 
BASED ON UNESCO SYSTEM 
ACADEMIC YEARS 1967 - 1972 



Fields of Study 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 




No. 


Percentage 


No, 


Percentage 


No. 


Percentage 


No, 


Percentage 


No, 


Percentage 


No. 


Percentage 


Humanities 


337 


4.8 


394 


5.1 


513 


5.3 


765 


6.3 


850 


6.4 


1,074 


7.0 


Education 


1,521 


21,6 


1,704 


22.1 


2,145 


22; 


3,156 


25.9 


4,217 


31,8 


4,778 


31.1 

wit' 


Fine Arts 


279 


35 


297 


3.9 


217 


2.3 


355 


2.9 


268 


2.0 


303 


2.0 


Social Sciences 


1,613 


22.9 


1^62 


25.4 


2,549 


26.4 


3,105 


25,5 


2,825 


21.3 


3.427 


22.3 


Law 


513 


7.3 


682 


8.8 


994 


10.3 


973 


8.0 


842 


6.3 


1,121 


7.3 


Sciences 


266 


3.7 


249 


3.2 


543 


5.6 


454 


3.7 


486 


3.7 


582 


3.8 


Engineering 


544 


7.7 


647 


8.4 


775 


8.0 


877 


7.2 


1,239 


9.3 


1,069 


7.0 


Medical Sciences 


1,239 


17.6 


1,415 


18.3 


1,454 


15.1 


1.860 


15.3 


1,773 


13.4 


2,205 


14.3 


Agriculture 


738 


10,5 


370 


4.8 


467 


4.8 


630 


5.2 


766 


5.8 


805 


5.2 


TOTAL 


7,050 


100,0 


7,720 


100.0 


9,657 


100.0 


12,175 


100,0 


13,266 


100.0 


15,364 


100.0 



Source: Bureau of the State Universities, Office of tfie Prime Minister, Bangkok, Tfiailand. 
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/ ' ■ ' ' APPENDIX M 

NUMBER OF UNIVERSITY GRADUATES Bv OCCUPATION 
1969 AND 1972 



Occupations 


1969 


1972 


Academic 


Vocational 


Academic 


Vocational 


Profeuional. Tochnical end 
Kelated WorKef : 


23,200 


1,600 


26,760 


9,690 


Administretive anJ Menegerial 
Workers 


14,800 


3,100 


18,850 


3,510 


Clerical Workers 


1,500 


800 


4,470 


3,300 


Sales Workers 


MOO 


200 


3,130 


810 


Farmers, Fishermen, Hunters, 
Forestry Workers and Miners 










Workers in Transport end 
Communication 


300 


200 


300 


250 


Craftsmen end Menufacturing 
Workers 


500 


1,600 


430 


2,070 


Service Workers 


2,500 


500 


2,480 


550 


TOTAL 


44,200 


8,000 


56/120 


20,180 



Source: Labour Force Survey, National Statistical Offk:e, Office of the Prime Minister, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 
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APPENDIX HI 

NUMBER OF UNIVERSITY GRADUATES BY INDUSTRY 
1969 and 1972 



Industries 


1969 


1972 




Academic 


Vocational 


Academic 


Vocational 


/^yr ii.uiiur6, rorcscryi 
Hunting and Fishery 






60 




Mining and Quarrying 


100 




7lU 


70 


ivianuiaciuring 


2,200 


700 


8,010 


1 idn 


Construction, Repair 
and Demolition 


2,300 


700 


1,310 


360 


Electricity, Gas, Water 
and Sanitary Services 


1,500 


1,200 


1,560 


1,140 


Commerce 


7,200 


1,100 


12,330 


' 3,190 


Transport, Storage and 
Communication 


1,500 


400 


1,900 


990 


Services 


34,800 


5,500 


35,550 


13,260 


TOTAL 


49,600 


9,600 


51,430 


20,150 



Source; Labour Force Survey, National Ststlstlcol Office, Office of the Prime MInlfter, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 
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APPENDIX IV 



NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED PERSONS AT UNIVERSITY LEVEL 
1969 AND 1972 





1969 


1972 




Total 


Employed 


Not* 

Employed 


Total 


Employed 


Not* 

Employed 


Whole Kingdom: 
Academic 
Vocetional 


300 


100 


BOO 
300 


I^BO 
770 


190 
190 


1,690 
580 




1^00 


100 


1,100 


2,650 


380 


2,270 


Municipal Areas: 
Academic 
Voctitiundl 


900 

300 


100 


BOO 

300 


1,860 
770 


190 

190 


1,690 
580 




1^00 


100 


1,100 


2,650 


380 


2,270 


Bangkok -Thonburi: 
Academic 
Vocetional 


BOO 
300 


100 


700 
300 


1,670 
540 


190 
60 


1,480 
480 




1,100 


100 


1,000 


2,210 


250 


1,960 



*Not Employed means persons with no previous work experience. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, National Statistical Office, Office of the Prime Minister, 
Bengkok, Thailand., 
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APPENDIX V 

MANPOWER DEMANDS IN 
THE THIRD NATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

(1972 - 1976) 



Occupations 


Estimated Demands 


Number 


Percentage 


Professional, Technical and Related Workers 


78.000 


3.0 


Administrative and Managerial Workers 


30,000 


1.2 


Clerical Workers 


69.000 


2.7 


Sales Workers 


450.000 


17,4 


Farmers, Fishermen, Hunters, Miners and 
Related Workers 


1.560.000 


60.3 


Workei's in Transport and Communication 


89,000 


3.4 


Craftsmen, Manufacturing and Related 
Workers 


213,000 


8.2 


Service Workers 


97,000 


3.8 


TOTAL 


2jsaejooo 


100,0 



Source: Office of the National Economic and Social Development Board Office of the 
Prime Minister, Bangkok. Thailand. 
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APPENDIX VI 

HIGHER LEVEL MANPOWER DEMANDS 
OF THE PUBLIC SECTOR AND SUPPLY OF GRADUATES 
BY FIELD OF STUDY 



Fields of Study 


Number of 
Requirements 
1972 


Number of Graduates 


Local - 197-V 1 


Ovei7b0S - 1972 


Engineering 


1,108 


2,564 


23 


Sciences 


264 


733 


13 


Medical Sciences 


1,447 


1,935 


10 


Social Sciences 


1,380 


4,988 


41 


Humanities 


44 


808 


9 


Agriculture 


445 


1,297 


9 


Fine Arts 


83 


829 


5 


Law 


112 


1.577 


3 


Education 


44 


12,166 


9 


Military and Police 




349 


1 


TOTAL 


4,927 


27,226 


123 



Source: Research Section, Standard and Development Division, Office of the 
Civil Service Commission, Bangkok, Thailand. 
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SUMMARY )F DISCUSSIONS 



Diana Fussel and Andrew Quarmby 



The underlying theme running through the discussion on the topics chosen by 
RIMED for the various sessions, and also the other topics introduced by partici- 
pants, was the question of the discrepancy between manpower needs and 
available manpower, in particular: 

— the extent to which such a discrepancy exists, the form it takes, and its 
consequences, 

— Its causes. 

— possible ways to reduce or eliminate it and the extent to which these are 
the responsibility of universities and other institutions of higher education. 

Particular attention was given to this question in relation to high-level man- 
power, but the relationship between manpower needs and availability at other 
levels, also received some attention, particularly where this had an effect on or 
was caused by the situation at the higher level. 

THE EXTENT AND FORM OF THE DISCREPANCY 

Participants from all the countries represented at the workshop reported the 
existence of some form of discrepancy between manpower needs and available 
manpower in their countries, although the form and extent of this discrepancy rn 
Singapore seems to show the greatest difference from the situation in the other 
countries. In Singapore, until the recent economic slow-down eased the situation, 
the discrepancy has taken the form of a shortage of labour at all levels, from 
highly-skilled to unskilled. 

All the other participants reported shortages at the higher end of the skill 
scale, although the patterns of these shortages were by no means the same, with 
for example participants from Laos reporting a shortage of high-level manpower In 
all fields, and participants from Thailand and Vietnam reporting a shortage in some 
fields and a surplus in others (and with Vietnam indicating that the greater short- 
age was in middle-levelskiUs) 

However, while participants from all countnes reported a discrepancy in their 
countries between manpower needs and available manpower, there appeared very 
little accurate and detailed information available in the countries concerned (with 
the exception of Singapore) on the extent and nature of this discrepancy. This lack 
of accurate data on the discrepancy clearly handicaps the countnes concerned in 
their efforts to reduce or eliminate it. 

The nature of the discrepancy was by and large stated in general terms by 
participants, e.g. in Vietnam, too few graduates with qualifications the country 
greatly needs, and too many graduates with skills out of gear in national develop- 
ment", although in some cases more specific descriptions were given of limited 
aspects of the problem, e.g. in Laos the doctor-population ratio is 1:60,000'. and in 
Vietnam, when the already approved investment projects are implemented 
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they will need several thousands of, assistant engineers and technicians to 

supervise them. In the meantime, the annual output of assistant engineers and 
technicians in Vietnam is about three hundred*. 

THE CAUSES OF THE DISCREPANCY 

The great majority of the discussion during the first two days was spent on 
identifying the causes of the discrepancy between manpower needs and available 
manpower, partly because of the wide range of views as to what were the causes, 
perhaps partly because it was felt that identification of the causes must precede a 
search for a solution, and perhaps partly because no clear solutions were imme- 
diately suggested for the discussion to move on to. 

The following suggested causes of the manpower discrepancy were identified 
although there was by no means a consensus as to the relative importance of the 
various factors: 

1. The Incompatibility Between ttie Objectives of Some Universities (and Other 
Institutions of Higher Education) and Development Strategies 

Papers in the opening session described the development strategies of four 
of the countries represented at the Workshop and in the process gave a represen- 
tative cross-section of the range of socio-economic situations existing in the 
region and the different development strategies that had been adopted as a result. 

These same few papers also indicated differences in the degree to which 
development strategies were compatible with the objectives of universities and 
other institutions of higher education in the countries concerned. 

In the caseof Singapore and Laos, it appeared that higher education institu- 
tions were being required to follow very closely in their objectives the general 
development strategy produced by their countries' national planning bodies. 

In the case of S'" jpore this appears to reflect the degree to which all insti- 
tutions in the Repi'* ij now closely follow the GovernnDent's plans. In the case of 
Laos, this appe: - to stern from the fact that the country's only institution of higher 
education is in the process of being created, as part of the national development 
strategy. 

In the case of Thailand and Vietnam (and presumably in other countries in the 
region with the same combination of long-established universities and a lack of the 
degree of nationwide organization that exists In Singapore), It appears that the 
roles of universities as conceived by the university community are not entirely 
compatible with development strategies as conceived by national development 
planning bodies, and it was suggested that this incompatibility was one of the 
major causes of the discrepancy between high-level manpower needs and 
available manpower In these countries. 

Indeed, there was a wide range of views shown at the Workshop on appro- 
priate roles for universities and other institutions of higher education. 

It was suggested by some that the role of universities and other institutions 
was primarily to produce high-level manpower to meet their country's development 
needs, with the extent of public expenditure in higher education providing ample 
justification for this. 
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Others saw the production of high-level manpower as only one of several 
important purposes (with other suggested purposes Including accumulation, trans- 
mittal and generation of knowledge, service to the community in several different 
ways, the preservation and development of culture, and invention and innovation) 
and had differing views among themselves as to the relative Importance of these 
various purposes. 

Still others were questioning whether universities were really suitable insti- 
tutions for the production of high-level manpower, or whether other means of 
producing high-level manpower should be used, with universities playing a differ- 
ent role. 

Information and views presented by participants, (e.g. from Thailand: 'univer- 
sities are now staggering between conflicting images' and from Singapore: 

many planners and administrators now appear to have second thoughts about the 
role of universities In the development process') indicated that the lack of 
consensus, and Indeed divergent views within a given country or even a given 
institution as to appropriate roles for universities and other Institutions of higher 
education were at least contributing to the lack of solutions to the manpower dis- 
crepancy described previously, and probably had contributed to the creation of the 
manpower discrepancy In the first place. 

In some countries the areas of incompatibility between university objectives 
and national development strategies could also be either the cause or the effect(or 
both) of another situation revealed by the first papers from Thailand and Vietnam. 
This IS the relatively low degree of participation (when compared with some neigh- 
bouring countries) by the university community in the national development planning 
process. 

The question was not explored very deeply although mentioned by several 
speakers, with a participant from Vietnam commenting on 'the very limited role 
played by the university community in formulating national development strategies 

the government has not altogether given up the attitude of distrust toward the 

universities and has not yet been sufficiently aware of the capability of the con- 
tributions of higher education in these fields'. In contrast, a participant from Indo- 
nesia commented on the fact that in his country the national development planning 
body drew most of its key personnel from the university community, although 
largely from one faculty of one university. 

As a further reason for the incompatibility between the objectives of some 
Institutions of higher education and some developnr>ent strategies, one participant 
mentioned the frequent lack of clear priorities and due balance among the various 
development sub-processes served by the education development sub-process, 
which suggested that even if the university community might wish to make the 
university s objectives fully compatible with development strategy it might some- 
times find great difficulties in identifying priorities to relate to. 

A participant from Vietnam said that In his country universities were quite 
willing to cooperate with the Government In order to help achieve national deve- 
lopment goals, e.g. through the production of sufficient high-level manpower, but 
lacked adequate resources to be able to do so. 

Other participants criticized the way that pressure on universities to produce 
more high-level manpower tended to over-emphasize the skill certification aspect 
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of universities, and one participant commented that if universities became just 
screeners and indicators of abilities of students for employers, there were less 
expensive ways of providing such information. 

One participant, questioning the suitability of the university to produce 
high-level manpower linked this to what he called the delayed development 
effect when he queried whether countries were wise to attempt to take the 
shortest route in trying to catch up In development with other countries by jumping 
straight to the use of high technologies and sophisticated bureaucracies. 

Although this was challenged on the grounds that rising expectations 
expressed as political pressure forced countries to choose the shortest route, the 
importance of the role of universities in development was questioned by other 
participants also and it was suggested that in-oervice training or more middle-level 
skills training might be far more effective than trying to use universities to train 
high-level manpower. 

It was suggested that developing countries can afford very little education 
but need a great deal of training, and two participants questioned the wisdom of 
educational institutions turning out specialists when generalists fitted better the 
changing pattern of needs; 

Some discussion on appropriate time-periods for national development plans 
produced agreennent on the need for coordinated but flexible plans for short, 
medium and long periods, but it was considered that inability to implement on plan 
was usually a far bigger problem than developing the plan itself. 

2. The Difficulty in Estimating Manpower Requirements 

Of all the aspects of the general theme discussed at the Workshop there was 
the greatest agreement on the great difficulties that existed in producing reliable 
estimates of manpower requirements. However, there was considerably less agree- 
ment as to whether this was a crucial factor in creating the discrepancy between 
manpower needs andavailable manpower. 

These difficulties in producing reliable estimates were seen as resu'iling from 
the inaccuracy of the available data, or in some cases from the lack of any data at 
all. The tendency in some cases for manpower demands to exceed manpower 
needs (i.e. for some users of high-level manpower to overstate their requirements, 
both in quantity and level of training) was mentioned specifically, as was the ques- 
tion of national ideologies, as reflected in economic planning, affecting the accura- 
cies of manpower requirement estimates. For example, manpower requirements 
could change very quickly in a free enterprise economy dependent on market 
forces, and manpower estimates could therefore quickly become irrelevant, 
whereas in a state-controlled economy changes in manpower requirements would 
tend to occur much more slowly. 

Discussion on the difficulties of producing reliable estimates of manpower 
requirements resulted in the clearest and most widely-supported suggestion for 
follow-up action, \,e, some action to help the countries represented at the Workshop 
to develop better systems of estimating manpower requirements. 

This agreement did not, however, extend to the question how far estimates of 
manpower requirements (even reliable ones) should be permitted to Influence 
university policies and practices. 
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It was suggested m one paper that the manpower requirements approach 
which was originally developed for use m OECD countries was not relevant for a 
number of reasons, that its use has fostered a tendency among educational 
planners to exaggerate the educational investment needed for economic develop- 
ment and that a dangerous myth existed that it was only necessary to identify and 
adopt the appropriate methodology and problems would automatically begin to be 
solved. 

The manpower requirement approach to educational planning was questioned 
by other participants also. The paper just cited, by a participant from Singapore, 
suggests another reason why educational planners should not rely too heavily on 
estimates of manpower requirements: too rigid a conceptionof the university's role 
in preparing graduates for occupations may be unhealthy because of the tremen- 
dous capacity on the part of a market economy to adapt the characteristics of 
v>/orkers to its production needs. While it is important to teach market-relevant skills. 
It IS also important that a capacity to respond flexibly to social and technological 
changes be developed in graduates'. 

3. The Difficulty in Translating Estimates of Manpower Requirements into Effective 
Action 

The question of how estimates of manpower requ 'ements could be translated 
into effective action to meet thost? requirements (e.g. through development 
planners giving u.?proprlate instructions to universities) was a logical sequel to the 
C0\".5iderable interest shown in improving systems of making such estimates. How- 
ever, although this question was raised it was not explored very far. 

4. The Enroln^dnt Explosion 

Attention was drawn to the dilemma faced by many educational planners 
resulting from the great social pressure to increase higher education opportunities. 
In many cases, where compliance with this pressure has resulted in increases in 
enrolments at arts and humanities faculties (and even in sonne countries in science 
and engineering faculties) the result has been to increase the discrepancy between 
manpower needs and the educational qualifications of available manpower, thereby 
creating other social pressures. 

Statistics from Vietnam, where the draft exemption value of university enrol- 
ment has added to existing social pressures for higher education opportunities, 
provided a striking illustration of what could happen in a situation where enrolment 
was not controlled. 

Countries facing the problem of controlling enrolment showed great interest in 
the methods used by and the experiences of countries such as Singapore and 
Thailand which had in different ways controlled various aspects of enrolment for 
higher education. 

5. Lack of Contract Between Universities (and Other Institutions of Higher 
Education) and the Realities of the Society Around Them 

Frequent mention was made of the belief that universities and other insti- 
tutions of higher education were far too much "ivory towers', isolated from the reali- 
ties of the society around them and that this was a reason why these institutions 
helped create the manpower discrepancy mentioned before. 
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It was suggested that universities should make much more contact with the 
employers of the graduates they produced, with practitioners of the professions 
they taught, and with their own graduates following graduation, and that all these 
should be invited to make suggestions for the revision of course content and 
emphasis 

It was aiso suggested that members of the university community, by under- 
taking research or consultative contacts in the private or public section outside the 
university could help keep tn touch with the realities of society. 

With the same purpose in mind, the value was also stressed of.participation by 
students and faculty members in study-service and other community service acti- 
vities 

The need for two-way communication between Government and the univer- 
sities, and universities and industry was stressed by a participant from Cambodia, 

6 Distortions Produced by Incentive Systems 

Two papers discussed the influence of potential earnings on people s choice 
of occupation (and therefore field of study) and on the level of education they 
sought 

In this discussion other factors that influenced career choice, such as 
temperament, disposition, family ties, and commitment to meeting society's needs 
were also acknowledged, but more detailed examination was made of the effects of 
incentive systems and it was demonstrated that in one country, the structure of the 
civil service pay-scale greatly encourages high school graduates both to seek a 
degree, and also to choose what are considered easy faculties in which to get a 
degree, even though these fields are already overcrowded with graduates. 

It was suggested that to prevent incentive systems contributing to the discre- 
pancy between manpower needs and available manpower, they should reflect the 
realities of the supply of and demand for grad uates in different fields, 

7. Competence at the Expense of Commitment 

Another reason advanced for the manpower discrepancy was that perhaps in 
concentrating on developing competence through training, the question of commit- 
ment was neglected. 

The following three situations were cited as indicating that lack of commitment 
was contributing to the manpower discrepancy: 

1, Young people going abroad to study and not returning once they have 
qualified. 

2, People going abroad after they have qualified and not returning, 

3, The reluctance of many qualified people to accept employment in remote or 
rural areas. 

Some participants questioned the emphasis given to economic returns in 
education and training and advocated that people should be regarded as ends as 
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well as means, that they had value as cultural entities as well as units tn a 
production estimate, that idealism and aspirations should be considered as well as 
economic factors andskills. 

Two participants mentioned programmes in their countries which involved 
university graduates and students in village-level development work, and a parti- 
cipant from Malaysia stressed that there was no need for community service to be in 
conflict with studies and that perhaps it should become part of the curriculum. 

This whole area of study-service schemes, (which was the subject of a 
suggestion to RIHED at its 1973 Regional Workshops) was not explored very far 
despite tde concern expressed by more than one participant as to how to move 
educated and skilled manpower out of areas where it was in surplus, to rural areas 
where it was needed. • 

8. The Interrelationship with Middle-Level Skills 

Several participants stressed that they felt the discrepancy between high-level 
manpower needs and available manpower either partly resulted from, or was com- 
pounded by. the disproportion between high-level and middle-level manpower 
within certain fields, with high-level manpower frequently being made ineffective by 
the lack of supporting middle-level manpower, and that there was far greater need 
to pay attention to solving the problems of supplying sufficient suitable middle-level 
manpower, e.g. perhaps the training of paramedical personnel was of greater 
importance than the training of doctors. 

The suggestion was made by a participant from the Philippines of exploring the 
possibility of univprsities training middle-level manpower, and a participant from 
Wonq Kong commented on experiments in China which indicated that shortening of 
5fccor>dary education courses by 1/3 could be done without lowering quality. 

9 Inevitability 

One participant advanced the view that given the current development situa- 
tion in so many countries, some degree of discrepancy between manpower needs 
and available manpower was perhaps inevitable and that countries would have to 
learn to live with it while finding ways to minimize its negative effects. 

EMPLOYMENT OF GRADUATES 

In discussing the question of employment of graduates on the third day, many 
of the participants noted the difficul.-y n obtaining reliable information on this. It was 
suggested that the universities themseives should make greater efforts to follow the 
employment history of their graduates, in order to be able togive better guidance to 
their students. 

Guidance of students and graduates was one of the major themes of the 
discussion: 

— Guidance of students towards courses which would provide thefn with skills 
which are in demand. 

— Guidance of students during their studies to avoid waste of time and 
resources, with an attempt to de-emphasize the passing of exams as an end in 
Itself. 

122 
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—Guidance of students towards appropriate jobs— ways of bringing employers 
and graduates together and helping graduates to make the transition into working 



— Guidance of students and graduates towards a concern for — and willing- 
ness to work in — rural areas. 

(It was noted that white a good deal is known about why so few graduates work 
in rural. areas, little is known about how to change the situation, and a request was 
made for practical recommendations, and for information on attempts already being 
made in this field— sucha BUTSI in Indonesia). 

A trend towards greater control of higher education was noted, even in coun- 
tries where graduate unemployment or misemployment is not yet seen as a serious 
problem, and these controls were in general felt to be necessary, both to limit the 
quantity of students and to improve the quality of graduates. 

However, there were once more warnings against over-rigid planning, and 
reminders that manpower planning often has difficulty in keeping up with the reali* 
ties of the situation. It was felt important that courses should have some flexibility, 
and that attempts should be made to develop not only skills but also attitudes and 
qualities of commitment and adaptability which would make graduates able to 
respond to the development needs of their country. 

CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 

In the final session of the Workshop, a number of specific areas were identified 
on which it was felt that universities, governments, and also RIHEO. could concen- 
trate their eff6rts in order to improve the present situation. These areas can be 
grouped under three general headings: 

a. Improvements in the techniques of preparing manpower requirement esti- 
mates, and in the subsequent use of these estimates. 

b. Changes within universities (and other institutions of higher education) 
concerning enrolment policies, curricula, etc. 

c. More and better contact between universities (and other Institutions of 
higher education) and the rest of society (in particular development planners and 
the employers of graduates). 

These three general headings, and the individual areas of concern that come 
under each general heading, obviously overlap with each other to a considerable 
extent, and none of them can be considered in isolation from the others. Neverthe* 
less, the individual areas of concern are listed separately below in order to make 
clear the various concerns and suggestions coming from the participants. 

Manpower Requirement Estimates — Preparation and Use 

1. It was suggested that countries in the region need to develop better 
methods of estimating manpower requirements than the present methods which 
were basically designed to meet the needs of countries with different conditions 
than those in the Southeast Asian region. A particular need is for ways to overconr>e 
the present nnajor problems of lack of data and unreliable data. It was thought that 
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an exchange of experience on this question between different countries in the 
region could be one of the ways in which countries could be helped with this matter. 

2. It was suggested that countries need to develop checks to ensure that 
manpower planning is effectively integrated into overall national development 
planning so as to avoid the contradictions that^ave sometimes occurred. 

3. It was suggested that links should be established between manpower 
planning and educational planning and that mechanisms should be developed to 
ensure that universities and other institutions of higher education respond to the 
manpower targets set by national development planners. 

4. It was suggested that manpower data should not be distorted for academic 
empire building. 

Changes within Universities 

1. It was suggested that universities as living organisms must constantly 
question the why and the how of their own existence and examine critically what 
they are doing, and why. in their traditional but still valid functions of education, 
research and community service, so that they can constantly adapt to the changing 
needs of society. 



2. It was suggested that there is a great need for universities and other insti- 
tutions of higher education in the region, while retaining contact with the world 
community of scholars, to go a lot further in fitting thenr^elves to national and local 
situations, and in dispensing with policies, practices and attitudes of foreign origin 
that are not relevant, e.g. 

— The range of courses offered, their curricula, the balance between theory 
and practice, and the number of students enrolling for each course, need to be 
linked to local conditions, national development strategies, and actual manpower 
requirements. 

— More research is needed that is geared to local needs and situations: 
research to develop indigenous knowledge and techniques, to acquire greater 
understanding of the dynamics of local communities, to identify or develop 
intermediate technologies relevant to local needs and resources, to improve tech- 
niques of effectively delivering education despite the lack of many resources, to 
develop techniques of more effectively estimating manpower requirements, to 
develop planning models more relevant to local conditions. 

— More commmunity service activities are needed that will both allow the 
university to respond directly to development needs and also add a great deal of 
practical value and relevance to the education and research functions of the univer- 
sity. 

3. It was suggested that these changes should be made without dehumanizing 
students and graduates, that the aim is an output not of machines but of men and 
wonrwn. that culture and commitment are just as Important as competence. 

4. It was suggested that there is a need to develop methodology to measure 
the output of education systems with respect to their objectives. 
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Better Contact ft)etween Universities and Society 

1 It was suggested that it is Important to develop rDOChanisms whereby the 
university community can undertake research related to national development 
planning and also participate in the actual national developrDent planning process. 
Sx)th for the contribution it can make and also to encourage a closer fitting of the 
university's objectives and activities to national development strategy. 

2 It was suggested that greater contact also be established between the 
university and the private sector, e.g. by the university community undertaking 
research under contract to Industry. 

3. It was suggested that universities keep in touch with former students to 
maintain accurate and up-to-date data on employment patterns. 

4 It was suggested that universities make far greater contact with employers 
of graduates in both the public and private sectors, and Invite them (and graduates 
who are now employed, and other practitioners) to make suggestions for curriculum 
changes, and that up-to-date information about courses and graduate employment 
situations be made very freely available. 

5. It was suggested that universities become much nx)re active in their 
function of community service, e.g. through study-service schetDes. so that: 

— They can make courses more practical and relevant; 

— They can obtain a continuous feedback from the community on community 
needs and expectations; 

— They can develop the commitment of their students as well as their 
competence. 
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Sunday, 1 5 December 1 974 

9.30 a.m. — 11.00 a.m. 



2.00 p.m. —5.00 p.m. 



Monday, 1 6 December 1974 

9.00 a.m. — 12.00 noon 



Official Opening at the Conference Mali, Institute of 
Law and Administration 

Welcome Address by Dr. Amnuay Tapingkae. 
Director of RIHED 

Opening Address by H.E. Leuam Insisienmay. 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Education. 
Fine Arts. Youth and Sports of Laos 

Greetings by Dr. Khamtanh Chantala, Rector of 
Sisavang Vong University 

Session I: 

"Development Strategies and High-level Man- 
power Needs in Southeast Asia" 

Chairman: 

Dr. Amnuay Tapingkae (RIHED) 

Papers presented by: 

1. Mr. Koh Watt Seng (Singapore) 

2. Mrs. Vallabha Chartprasert (Thailand) 

3. Mr. Nguyen Van Tung (Vietnam)* 

4. Mr. Boun Oum Sisaveui (Laos)* 

Discussants: 

1. Dr. Riaz Hassan (Singapore) 

2. Prof. Prachoom Chomchai (Thailand) 

3. Prof. Karnandi (Indonesia) 

Discussion: 
All participants 



Session II: 

"The Responses of Southeast Asian Universities 
to High-level Manpower Needs" 

Chairman: 

The Honourable Mr. Justice Tan Sri Raja Azian 
Shah (Malaysia) 

Papers presented by: 

1 . Dr. Apichai Puntasen (Thailand) 

2. Dr. Mongkhol Sasorith (Laos)* 
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Discussants: 

1. Prof. Prajudi Atmosudirdjo (Indonesia) 

2. Dr. Pakorn Adulbhan (AIT) 

3. Prof. Ronald Hsia (Hong Kong) 

Discussion: 
All participants 

2.00 p.m. — 5.00 p.m. Session HI: 

"The Responses of Southeast Asian Universities 
to High-level Manpower Needs" (Continued) 

Chairman: 

Dr. Waldo S. Perfecto (Philippines) 

Papers presented by: 

1. Dr. Pang Eng Fong (Singapore) 

2. Dr. Nguyen DuyXuan (Vietnam)* 

Discussants: 

1. Dr.H.E. Hoelscher(AIT) 

2. Mr. HongsaChanthavong (Laos) 

3. Dr. Kenneth W.Thompson (ICED) 

Discussion: 
All participants 

Tuesday, 17 December 1974 

9.00 a.m. — 1 2.00 noon Session IV: 

, "The Employment of University Graduates in 

Southeast Asia" 

Chairman: 

Dr. Le Thanh Minh Chau (Vietnam) 
Papers presented by: 

1 . Dr. Muhammadi Siswo Sudarmo (Indonesia) 

2. Mr. Philip Limb (Singapore) 

3. Dr. Bounlieng Phommasouvanh (Laos)* 

4. Prof- Nguyen Van Hai (Vietnam)* 

5. Mr. SaphonSarasi (Cambodia)* 

Discussants: 

1 . Miss Vichitra Prompunthum (Thailand) 

2. Dr.JohnK. Friesen(IDRC) 

Discussion: 
All participants 
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2.00 p.m. — 5.00 p.m. Session V: 

"Summary and Recommendations" 
Chairman: 

Mr. Srey Rithy (Cambodia) 
Summing-up: 

1. Dr. Adul Wichiencharoen (Thailand) 

2. Dr. Jacques Amyot(IDRC) 

3. Dr. AmnuayTapingkae(RIHED) 

4. Dr. Muhammadi Siswo Sudarmo (RIHED) 

Discussion: 
All participants 



*The papers are not published in this book 
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Box 2754, Bangkok, Thailand 

Dr. Pakorn Aduibhan. Acting Chairman, Industrial Development and Manage- 
ment Division, The Asian Institute of Technology. P.O. Box 2754, Bangkok, 
Thailand 

International Council for Educational Development (ICED) 

Dr. Kenneth W. Thompson. Director, International Council for Educational 
Development, 680 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 1 001 9, USA 
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DEVELOPMENT STRATEGIES & MANPOWER NEEDS 



Institute of International Education (HE) 

Dr John F. Brohm. Director. Institute of International Education. Southeastern 
Asia Regional Office. National Education Commissjon Building. Sukhothai 
Road. Dusit. Bangkok. Thailand 

International Development Research Centre (IDRC) 

Dr John K Friesen. Senior Programme Adviser. Population and Health 
Sciences. International Development Research Centre. Asia Regional Office, 
Tanglin P.O. Box 101. Singapore 10. 



CONSULTANTS 

Zr. Adul Wichiencharoen. Professor. Faculty of Liberal Arts. Thammasat 
University. Prachan Road. Bangkok, Thailand 

Dr Jacques Amyot. Liaison Officer, Social Sciences and. Human Resources. In- 
ternational Development Research Centre. Asia Regional Office, Tanglin P,u. 
Box 101, Singapore 10 ' 

RAPPORTEURS 

Mr. Andrew Quarmby, P.O. Box 753. Kathmandu. Nepal 
Miss Diana Fussell, P.O. Box 753, Kathmandu, Nepal 



WORKSHOP COORDINATOR IN VIENTIANE 

Dr. Tenh Teso, Director of Planning and Research, Ministry of Education, Fine 
Arts, Youth and Sports, des Beaux-Arts et des Sports-Jeunesse, Vientiane, 
Laos 

RIHED 

Dr. Amnuay Tapingkae, Director 

Dr. Muhammadi Siswo Sudarmo, Assistant Director for Research 
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